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reward for their careful conservation. 


With one of the East’s most modern processing plants, 
H. Kasden & Sons, Inc., are well equipped to 


assist you in the disposal or acquisition of reclaimable 


ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 
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"There never was a 


display of that 


'driver seat! 
attitude by you 
folks." 





Quotation Reproduced From A Letter in Our Files 








) Steel Plentiful or Searee .. Reliance Service 


Clicks with Sheet and Strip Steel Buyers 


Here is Reliance Service in action from the P. A’s angle . . . in his own words. 


“We feel we have been given a fair share of materials . . .” ‘‘ Your steel is preferred 
by the men in our shop” . . . “Your service far above the average warehouse in this 
area” .. . “Your timely assistance kept our plants operating” . . . “You have been 
doing everything possible under present conditions” . : . “In a pinch we can depend 
on Reliance coming through” . . . “You have gone all-out” . . . “‘ You helped us out 
of a bad situation.” . . . etc. . . . ete. 





een eine Reliance is constantly planning and working toward greater production and 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN supply . . . towards higher standards of steel service. 


PSLULE MD RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


B PROCESSORS AND DISTRIBUTORS JOB-FITTED SHEET AND STRIP STE 
STE a | I General Office: 1025 South Oakwood Ave., Detroit 25, Mich. 






_ Plants: Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New Haven 
CORPORATION R Soles Offices: Grand: Rapids, indianapolis, Lansing, Mich. 
a New York, St. Louis, Toledo, Worcester 
PRODUCERS OF x * 

COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL IS Products: COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL—Coils and Cut Lengths . 
‘Slit or Round Edges ... All Tempers ... HOT ROLLED PICKL 
STRIP STEEL—Cut Lengths . . - SHEETS—Hot Rolled . . Hot Roll 
iS BA eee Lele he) Pickled .. . Cold Rolled . ts Sotivaniead. 
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STATE and EDMUND STS. (Hamden) New Haven 7, Connecticut 
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GAIR DRAMAT 


registered 40 to 250% 


SALES INCREASE 


of 


MINIT PIE-MIX 


IN STORE TEST 
ok Ae 


TWO GAIR COUNTER DISPLAYS we 

used where the 250% increase took place... 

at the “check out” point and.the other installed close to 
shelves stocked with competing mixes. The “check out” lo 
tion sold out in four hours and then re-stocked ...the sh 


location sold all but two packages the same day. 


WHAT GAIR ACCOMPLISHED with this outstanding achie 
ment for 7 MINIT PIE MIX is typical of the effective « 
efficient service the Robert Gair Organi- 

zation has been rendering for more than 

eighty years. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK - TORONTO 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CARTONS 
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Can We Afford It? 


By A. V. BopINE, Vice Presiden 


The Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc. 


groups of people in this country, each demanding its 
own favorite brand of federal aid, are relentlesslly 
drawing this nation toward a completely socialized state. 

Remembering that government can give nothing to any 
one that it does not first take from someone else, let us 
discuss still another threat to our freedoms posed by the tax 
burden we shall be called upon to bear if Congress should 
approve the administration’s recommendations for expan- 
sion of our social insurance programs. 

Senator A. Welles Robertson of Virginia, member of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, told the Virginia 
Medical Society during an address on January 15 that 
“economists before the Ways and Means Committee in the 
past have indicated that compulsory insurance programs 
now being advocated would cost 20% of payrolls. If the 
tax should reach that rate, and with Mr. Ewing's proposal 
(Oscar R. Ewing, Administrator, Federal Social Security 
Agency) that the tax apply to incomes up to $4800, the 
half paid by employees would go as high as $40 per month 
in addition to all other taxes.” 

Think of loading an additional 9% burden on all citi- 
zens of this country who are already paying approximately 
one-third of their incomes in taxes of various kinds to pay 
for the cost of local, state and Federal Government! If 
Unemployment Compensation Insurance is retained, and if 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance is doubled, and Cash Sick- 
ness Insurance, Permanent Disability Benefits and Medical 
Benefits are added, as recommended, then all of us will 
be spending nearly 40% of our time, or three hours and 
twenty minutes out of each eight-hour day, to pay for the 
operation of paternalistic government. 

Even this staggering total fails to tell the full story be- 
cause employers must also pay 10% of payroll, thus in- 
creasing their costs and the price of the finished product at 
a time when the consumer will have 9% less money with 
which to make his purchases. In addition, Senator Robert- 
son points out, “Increased taxes on business have been pro- 
posed on income as well as payrolls. The imposition of pay- 
roll taxes,” the Senator comments, “have a three-way effect: 
(1) In adding to the cost of production they will reduce 
the level of profit when the present sellers’ market turns to 
a buyers’ market, as eventually it will (as it has already); 
(2) they increase the cost of finished item to the consumer 
and tend to nullify other efforts to reduce the high cost 
of living; (3) payroll taxes are charged as a cost of doing 
business and are deducted as gross income before comput- 
ing the net taxable income and thus reduce the govern- 
ment’s income tax revenue, each $1 billion of such taxes 
resulting in a loss of about $300 million of income taxes.” 

Alarming as are the implications of the tax load we 
shall be called upon to shoulder eventually if the adminis- 
tration planners prevail upon Congress to enact their social 
insurance programs, we haven't yet told the full story. The 
foregoing estimates cover only programs which are likely 
to be financed in whole or in part through payroll taxes 
on employers and employees. There are many additional | 
costly programs which have been proposed, to be financed | 
out of general, federal and state revenues at a cost of | 
additional billions. Such programs ‘include: State old age | 
pensions, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, new | 
public assistance programs, hospital construction and 
maintenance, medical training and research and public | 


Le month I pointed out how the actions of many 


health programs. Already several of these proposals are 
being pressed in the present session of the Connecticut 
General Assembly. 

Even the estimated eventual cost of 20% for the federal 
social insurance program is not based upon actuarial figures 
but rather upon forecasts of expected business conditions 
—employment and unemployment. All economists are now 
agreed, according to Senator Robertson, that present payroll 
taxes will not, over a period of years, finance present bene- 
fits. This was indicated by the last report of the board of 
trustees of the social security trust fund which estimated that 
the annual cost of the present benefits, to say nothing about 
doubling them and adding disability and health insurance, 
might total $2,100,000,000 by 1960 as against $1,616,162,- 
000 which was collected in the past fiscal year from the 
largest number of industrial workers receiving the highest 
wages in the nation’s history. In view of the political tend- 
ency to increase benefits, the cost of the federal program 
is more likely to exceed eventually the 20% for the recom- 
mended social insurance program. 

Speaking for myself and as Vice President of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, I believe sincerely in doing every- 
thing possible to improve the health and provide for the 
greatest measure of security of which this nation is capable, 
Already our comparatively young country has made longer 
strides in the direction of health and security than any other 
nation and is still improving under a system of individual 
enterprise applied to the practice of medicine and our 
business economy. Its advancement in both medicine and 
in the stability of enterprise has gained greater momentum 
in each decade. I am convinced that this progress will be 
further accelerated in line with the economic growth of the 
ccuntry, unless such growth is thwarted by punitive tax 
measures that will force the establishment of a completely 
socialized state. 

Can we afford the so-called humanitarian recommenda- 
tions made by the present administration even if the costs 
never reach beyond 20% of payroll, when such taxes 
would have amounted to $22,560,000,000 even in 1944? 
While the Kremlin continues to tell the world that the 
capitalistic countries are doomed, and is making an all-out 
effort to sabotage our efforts to aid European countries 
while endeavoring to create discontent in this country by 
sponsoring extravagant spending and infiltrating our gov- 
ernment, dare we seal our own doom and that of the other 
free nations by launching a program which is practically cer- 
tain to liquidate us—the only remaining champion of in- 
dividual liberty? 

We have won two wars in the past 35 years against the 
forces of pagan materialism which would destroy the 
Hebrew-Christian concept of individual freedom with the 
iron heel of state domination. We are now faced with a 
third and more serious contest with the anti-God ideology 
of Communism which poses as grave a crisis to retain our 
freedom as was faced by George Washington and his fol- 
lowers when they initiated it. 

Can we afford a social insurance program that will wreck 
our chances of retaining these freedoms against a relentless 
foe? My answer is an emphatic “No”,—a point of view 
with which I hope all readers of Connecticut Industry will 
agree to the extent of making it known to their Congress- 
men before it is too late. 


This month Connecticut Industry initiates a series of guest editorials 
by officers, directors and others, 


Wallace Barnes’ New Plant 
Attracts 10,000 Visitors 


skirts the progress of the Wallace 

Barnes Company has been paced, 
as if by a metronome, to the tremen- 
dously varied mechanical demands of 
American industry. That forward- 
looking planning is today evidenced 
by the large new plant just constructed 
in Forestville to house many of the 
operations of the company which ranks 
second to none in the manufacture of 
mechanical springs. 

The company, which is now a divi- 
sion of the Associated Spring Corpora- 
tion, was established in 1857 for the 
manufacture of clock springs and 
frames for hoop-skirts. In 1845 its 
founders had established a partnership 
with the founders of Dunbar Brothers 
Company, but this partnership was dis- 
solved in 1857. 

Wallace Barnes grew in keeping 
with the industrial expansion of the 
times, and in 1921 started a plant in 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, known as 
the Wallace Barnes Company, Limited, 
and two years later acquired the plant 
and business of the Dunbar Brothers 
Co. Anticipating the need for further 
expansion, the management of the 
Wallace Barnes Company was instru- 
mental in organizing the Associated 
Spring Corporation, which included 
the William D. Gibson Company of 
Chicago and the Raymond Manufac- 


Fe: the days of crinoline hoop- 


VISITORS OBSERVE the excellent layout, careful design and ideal location. 


turing Company of Corry, Pennsyl- 
vania. Later a new plant was built in 
Detroit, called the Barnes-Gibson- 
Raymond Division, who later pur- 
chased the plant of the Cook Spring 
Company in Ann Arbor, Michigan. In 
1937 the F. N. Manross & Sons Com- 
pany was added to the group, and last 
year a plant was established in Dayton, 
Ohio, known as the Ohio Division. 

The location of these plants enables 
the Associated Spring Corporation to 
serve to best advantage the great indus- 
trial belt from the Atlantic seacoast to 
the Mississippi River. 


When the new Forestville pla 
was opened to the public recent 
10,000 visitors viewed the vast fac 
ities and the power house in a day-lo 
open house. The plant is 250 feet wi 
and 680 feet long and covers 1 
square feet of floor space. Its purpx 
is to consolidate steel and heavy sprit 
operations at a more advantageous | 
cation for economy of processing at 
better working conditions. In additi 
to its manufacturing area the mill al 
includes adequate office space, a co 
pletely equipped cafeteria, a first-a 
room and a maintenance departme 


NEW WALLACE BARNES PLANT in Forestville. 
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THE UP-TO-THE-MINUTE CAFETERIA provided open house guests with refreshments. 


To those visitors who inspected the 
plant one of the most intriguing fea- 
tures was the approximately 1,500 feet 
of underground tunnel seven feet wide 
and seven feet high through which the 
various plant services, including coal, 
water, fuel gas, oil and steam are chan- 
neled directly to the location where 
needed. 

Intra-building transportation will be 
handled by a carefully planned system 
of cranes and hoists, designed to keep 
truck and jitney hauling at a minimum. 

The new building houses the prep- 
aration of material and its conversion 
into springs such as clock or motor 
springs or springs for automotive hard- 
ware that use large tonnages of steel. 
The steel is produced in the adjacent 
mill plant and now much handling, 
trucking, etc., has been eliminated, all 
of which works in the interest of 
quicker and lower-cost production to 
meet competition. 

Transfer of these “tonnage” depart- 
ments to the new building also makes 
room for the streamlining of the lighter 
spring departments of the Wallace 
Barnes Company Division as well as 
Dunbar Brothers Company Division 
and F. N. Manross & Sons Division. 
It is expected that this change when 
completed will result in better and 
more comfortable working conditions 
for employees. 

The building was designed by Giffels 
and Vallet, Inc., of Detroit and erected 
by the Turner Construction Company 
of Boston. 

An interesting construction feature 
is that the manufacturing floor space 


consists of 750,000 wood blocks, each 
of which is four inches wide, six inches 
long and two and a half inches thick. 

The plant is serviced by receiving 
and shipping platforms at either end 
of the structure. The loading areas 
around these platforms are lined with 
heating coils to effect immediate melt- 
ing of falling snow, eliminating any 
halt to shipping or receiving because 
of deep snow. 

Well-designed lighting effects, a 
modern ventilation system and _ fire- 
proof walls make the new plant a 
pleasant place in which to work. Paint- 
ing, decorations and windows based on 
latest principles of color dynamics in- 
sure against eye-strain and fatigue. 

Office sections are located -at strate- 
gic points throughout the plant. The 


washrooms have tiled floors and walls 
and there are shower rooms for work- 
ers equipped with individual lockers. 
The heat treating department, which 
comprises 30 percent of the plant area, 
is separated from other departments by 
fire walls. 

Completely equipped with stainless 
steel kitchen equipment and utensils, 
the spacious cafeteria will accommo- 
date 175 and will be available to all 
personnel. 

A boiler house, an engineering plant 
in itself, will provide heat for the 
plant. This building is located some 
100 yards to the northwest of the new 
building. Two 400-horsepower boilers, 
one oil-operated and the other a coal 
burning boiler, have been installed. 

(Continued on page 32) 


THE POWER HOUSE—an engineering plant in itself, welcomes Open House visitors. 








Motion Pictures and Sound Slide 
Films Become Major Selling Tools 


By NEWTON W. SANFORD 


THE AUTHOR of this article had eleven years of experience in the 
design of tools for Connecticut industry and in the supervision of design 
for the Watervliet Arsenal prior to launching his own sales promotion 
and advertising business in New Haven in the early 1930’s. For the past 
two years he has been coordinating his industrial and sales promotion 
knowledge to produce audio-visual selling tools for industry. 


Ce DVERTISING motion pictures 
A™ all the elements of a 
tremendously powerful sales 
weapon.” This quotation was taken 
from the pages of a highly rated maga- 
zine devoted to sales techniques. It 
explains, in a few words, why audio- 
visual selling methods have become 
such an important part of well bal- 
anced sales programs. 


Our armed forces found that instruc- 
tions on Commando tactics were hum- 
drum until illustrated with dramatic 
motion pictures. Then interest sky- 
rocketed to unheard of highs. 


Motion pictures and sound slide 
films make the most of the fact that 
the human mind retains twenty-seven 
times as much when the impressions 
come from the eyes as when they come 
through the ears. In fact, the sound 
movie takes advantage of impressions 
from both eye and ear simultaneously. 
Again, let us remember that motion 
pictures are essentially a means of en- 
tertainment and therefore have an in- 
herent acceptance. People like movies. 


Recently a producer of motion pic- 
tures was demonstrating a sound slide 
film in a manufacture’s sales office. His 
audience comprised the advertising 
manager, his assistant, and the art di- 
rector. Subsequently, as a matter of in- 
terest, he put on a motion picture. All 
the top flight officials of the company 
were interested enough in the movie 
to put in an appearance, illustrating 
the drawing power of the latter. 


The Growing Acceptance 
of Films 


Hundreds of business films have 
been released each year since the war, 
all of them right in the thick of things, 
punching for more sales. Each issue of 





NEWTON W. SANFORD 


“Business Screen” Magazine reviews a 
group of these privately sponsored mo- 
tion pictures. 

National Broadcasting Company re- 
leases, “Behind Your Radio” a film 
showing the detail involved in pro- 
ducing a radio program. 

Sinclair Refining Company pro- 
duces, “Miracle in Paradise”, giving 
the inside story of oil production. 

Remington Rand presents, “It 
Must Be Somewhere”, emphasizing the 
importance of modern filing systems. 

Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
makes another picture called, “Let's 
Count the Cost”, the story of mounting 
automobile insurance rates. 

United States Electric Motors, re- 
leases “Specification Synchrogear”. It 
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describes gear reductions built in 
motors. 

The New York Daily News pr 
sents, “Miracle of Millions” givir 
reasons for buying advertising spa 
in their columns. 


Cluett Peabody offers the story of 
town in Georgia called “Enterprise 
one of their factory locations. 


South Bend Lathe Company pr 
duces, “How to Run a Metal Workir 
Lathe” for distribution to schools. 


Audio-visual sales tools are so ir 
portant that some large concerns mai 
tain their own motion picture staf 
General Electric Company emplo 
about sixty persons in this activity 
their Schenectady plant. Aitna Caz 
ualty and Surety Company have for 
number of years produced excelle 
safety motion pictures on loss preve 
tion under their own roof, and ha’ 
developed a special third dimension 
animation technique for automobi 
safety pictures. 


Manufacturers of consumer pro 
ucts are fast learning to take advanta, 
of the 50,000 or more 16 mm. sout 
projectors owned by Parent-Teach 
Associations, civic clubs, fraternal ¢ 
ders, schools and churches througho 
the country. These organizations a 
constantly looking for -well-produce 
informative motion pictures to shc 
at their meetings. That these films u 
obtrusively acquaint audiences wi 
facts about some product, and dram 
tize its manufacture, does not less 
the pictures’ acceptance. Distributi: 
of business films to these intellige 
groups is surprisingly inexpensive ai 
can be arranged through accredit 
agencies set up for that purpose. O 
such agency which has been doing | 
excellent distribution job on educ 
tional pictures for years, now includ 
business releases in its listings. Th 
have prepared a break-down of ¢t 
50,000 projector outlets by classific 
tion and location so that pictures m 
be offered to suitable audiences in « 
sential areas. 


Other manufacturers whose maj 
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hose major 


problem may be yet one of distribu- 
tion, or who make other than consu- 
mer items, are using motion pictures 
to dramatize their products, their qual- 
ity control methods and their sales 
promotion efforts to jobbers’ salesmen. 


Many readers of this article may 
have felt the desire for a motion pic- 
ture sales tool but have become dis- 
couraged because of the high cost. 
True, motion pictures in color and 
with sound narrative have cost quite 
a bit of money to date, but there seems 
to be light on this phase of the ques- 
tion. 


Some years ago, a small advertising 
agency in southern New England be- 
came impressed with a client’s need 
for a motion picture to tell their story 
to their jobber’s salesmen. Inquiries 
indicated that the cost of a 20 minute 
movie would be from $16,000 to $25,- 
000. Such sums would have com- 
pletely dislocated the client’s sales pro- 
motion budget. The upshot was, that 
assuming the role of “producer”, this 
small agency made a creditable film in 
color with sound narrative for a small 
fraction of the above prices. The 
client was delighted, and the film is 
being shown to jobbers’ salesmen and 
plant engineers, to the decided benefit 
of the sponsor. 


As might be imagined, the produc- 
tion was worked out through blood, 
sweat and tears, but the producing 
agency discovered ways and means 
which allow them to bring these sales 
tools to manufacturers who would not 
consider motion pictures economically 
sound at terrifically high prices. 


That this was not an isolated in- 
stance is shown by the experience of 
The E. Ingraham Company of Bristol, 
Connecticut. This manufacturer of na- 
tionally advertised clocks and watches 
had been given an hour on the busy 
agenda of a sales executives’ meeting 
of a large wholesale distributor in New 
York, to impress on these men the im- 
portance of pushing the Ingraham line. 
Mr. C. E. Davis, sales manager of the 
Ingraham Company wanted a motion 
picture to illustrate the care with which 
these products are manufactured and 
to show the extensive merchandising 
and national advertising plans already 
in operation. They also found that the 
job would cost about $25,000 to pro- 
duce in New York, and furthermore 
could not be completed in time for 
the meeting. 


The Ingraham Company would not 
consider buying a movie at this price, 
not because they could not afford it, 


but because they considered it eco- 
nomically unsound. The problem was 
brought to the attention of the pro- 
ducer agency mentioned above. They 
agreed to make a 20 minute movie, 
16 mm. in color, with sound narrative 
and music, planning, writing, and pro- 
ducing the whole job for a fee which 
ran about 25% of the high price. Also, 
it was agreed that provided the heav- 
ens didn’t fall, and that the company 
gave them complete cooperation, the 
job was to be delivered in time for the 
sales meeting. 


The success of the undertaking is 
indicated in the following sentences 
from a letter to the producer agency 
from Sales Manager Davis. “The pic- 
ture has been considered very success- 
ful at every showing which it has had 
so far. Not only were we very much 
pleased with the picture, which is of 
course the important thing, but also 
your cooperation and ability to meet 
deadlines during the production of the 
picture, were of great help to us.” 


Motion Picture and Television 


Any discussion of motion pictures 
today, should touch on their relation 
to the hottest of sales subjects, tele- 
vision, 

Motion pictures with sound tracks, 
or silent to allow ad lib. commentaries, 
are a “natural” for television commer- 
cials. Elgin-American Division of 
American Watch Case Company dis- 
covered this when preparing for their 
two hour Thanksgiving Day show. 
After barking their knuckles on fum- 
bling models and the terrifically hot 
television lighting, they gave up the 
idea of a so-called “live” show in favor 
of a sound movie, because: 


First, filming removes the “chance” 
element that was fast hurrying the 
producer toward an early grave. For 
after endless rehearsals the human frail- 
ness of models would trick them into 
a “fluff” over the air. There is the 
never-to-be-forgotten incident of the 
Tenderleaf Tea commercial in which 
a lovely lady becomes enthusiastic over 
the delicious flavor of Tenderleaf after 
having taken the tea from a box of 
Lipton’s which was plainly visible on 
the table. 


Second, proper product presentation 
sometimes presents difficulties in di- 
rect television. Small items should be 
featured in close-ups, which are a 
problem, and metal objects reflect 
dazzling glares under the necessarily 
bright television lamps. Both troubles 
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are easily overcome in the more flex- 
ible lighting of the movies. 

Third, television shorts on sound 
track film can be sent to any originat- 
ing station and be broadcast locally as 
part of a local telecast. 








































A FEW FRAMES FROM 
THE E. INGRAHAM 
COMPANY motion pic- 
ture. 




















































































































































































































































Fourth, three dimensional anima- 
tions, a potent and _ entertaining 
method of making commercial shorts, 
must be made on film. 


From information available at this 
time, television shorts run from $1,000 
a minute upward. In the case of three 
dimensional animations used on two 
well-known programs, each one min- 
ute short is reputed to have cost $5,000. 
When we realize that a one minute 
show on 16 mm. film requires 1,500 
frames, which means of course 1,500 
separate frame exposures, 1,500 

(Continued on page 32) 






















BRIEN McMAHON 


CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


JOHN A. McGUIRE 


RAYMOND E. BALDWIN 


JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


Your Representatives 
in Congress 


LTHOUGH Connecticut Industry 
introduced to its readers Con- 
necticut’s representatives in 

Congress in the June, 1947 issue, 
voters have had a change of heart since 
then, making some substitutions. Be- 
cause of these changes we are publish- 
ing the résumés of our three new rep- 
resentatives, Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house, John A. McGuire and Judge A. 
A. Ribicoff, and in addition reproduc- 
ing the résumés of Senators Brien Mc- 
Mahon and Raymond E. Baldwin and 
Representatives John Davis Lodge, 
James T. Patterson and Antoni N. 
Sadlak. 

In these days of rapid-fire activity 
on Washington's capitol hill, when the 
solutions to many momentuous ques- 
tions are being sought, it is the duty 
and privilege of every industrial exec- 
utive to keep his representatives well 
informed of his views concerning the 
effects of all legislation likely to affect 
his business or industry and that of the 
people who depend on manufacturing 
industry for their income. It is also the 
duty and privilege of every American 
citizen to reflect his views to his elected 
representative on legislative and ad- 
ministrative policies that they may 
really know the “will of the people” 
rather than be forced to act with little 
knowledge of the desires of their con- 
stituents. 
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Your senators and representative: 
have repeatedly asked for your advice 
and suggestions. Let’s give them the 
facts they have requested. 


Brien McMahon 


Connecticut's senior Senator, Brier 
McMahon (D.) enjoys the specia 
significance of being the youngest mat 
in our history to be named Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States 
This honor came to him in 1935 wher 
President Roosevelt chose him as As 
sistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Criminal Division. 

A native of Norwalk, and a graduat 
of Fordham University, and Yale Uni 
versity Law School, Senator McMahot 
entered the practice of law in his hom 
town with the firm of Keogh and Can 
dee, and at the same time became ac 
tive in politics. In 1933 he was ap 
pointed City Court Judge, resignin 
in August of 1933 to accept an ap 
pointment in the Department of Jus 
tice under Attorney General Homer S 
Cummings. 

During his four years as head of the 
Criminal Division, the Senator wo 
nationwide fame for his prosecutions 
Among the famous cases he handle 
were the Sherrif Peacher case, the Har 
lan County case, resulting in the enc 
of the reign of terror there, and the 
conviction of Louis Piquette, attorne 
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ANTONI N. SADLAK 


for John Dillinger, public enemy 
No. 1. 


The settlement of long pending alien 
property claims was assigned to him 
by President Roosevelt, and at the end 
of this special mission to Europe, he 
resigned from the Department of Jus- 
tice and re-entered the private practice 
of law. He has served as one of Con- 
necticut’s Senators since 1944. He is 
now chairman of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee and a member of 
the Foreign Relations and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce committees. 


Raymond E. Baldwin 


Senator Raymond E. Baldwin (R.) 
first became an important person to 
Connecticut's every citizen when he 
was elected Governdr in 1938, and in- 
augurated a program of “friendly gov- 
ernment,” designed to foster the state's 
traditional spirit of freedom and indi- 
vidualism, as written into its Consti- 
tution, 


He was educated in the public 
schools of Middletown, and graduated 
from Wesleyan University with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1916. The 
following fall he entered the Yale Uni- 
versity Law School, but the declaration 
of war and his enlistment in the U. S. 
Navy interrupted his education for two 
years. He received his law degree from 
Yale in 1921 and started his career in 
New Haven. Later he transferred his 
practice to Bridgeport where he con- 
tinued as a member of the firm of Pull- 
man and Comley until elected to his 
first term as Governor, in 1938. 

In 1940 Governor Baldwin was de- 


feated for reelection, but was recalled 
to office in 1942 and served two terms. 


A. A. RIBICOFF 


In the November, 1946 elections, Mr. 
Baldwin was chosen as one of Con- 
necticut’s representatives in the U. S. 
Senate. 


Senator Baldwin has been appointed 
to the Armed Services and Post Office 
and Civil Service committees. 


John Davis Lodge 


Born in Washington, D. C. of a fam- 
ily rich in political background, John 
Davis Lodge returned there in 1947 as 
a delegate from Connecticut's Fourth 
Congressional District to the 80th Con- 
gress. 

Congressman Lodge (R.), now a 
resident of Westport, is a graduate of 
Harvard College and Harvard Law 
School. After practicing law for sev- 
eral years he became interested in the 
motion picture industry, and appeared 
in several domestic and foreign films. 
He is married to the former Francesca 
Braggiotti, a noted Italian dancer and 
actress. 

During World War II he served 
with the U. S. Navy, spending 20 
months overseas. He was demobilized 
as Lt. Commander, after three and one- 
half years active duty, with the honor 
of having been decorated with the 
French Legion of Honor and with the 
Croix de Guerre with Palm by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. 

He has been appointed a member of 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

James T. Patterson 


Connecticut’s Fifth Congressional 
District representative is James T. Pat- 
terson (R.), of Naugatuck, who 
serves on the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House. 
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JAMES T. PATTERSON 


A native of Naugatuck, Congress- 
man Patterson was educated in the 
public schools there and graduated 
from Peekskill Military Academy, New 
York, Georgetown University, the 
University of Miami and National 
University Law School in Washington, 
x < 


Until he entered active duty with 
the U. S. Marine Corps in 1941, Mr. 
Patterson was associated with the State 
of Connecticut Highway Department, 
the U. S. Department of Labor, the 
Social Security Board and the U. S. 
Treasury Department. 


Antoni N. Sadlak 


Congressman-at-Large Antoni N. 
Sadlak (R.), of Rockville, received 
his first Congressional experience as 
executive secretary to Congressman- 
at-large B. J. Monkiewicz during the 
Seventy-sixth and Seventy-eighth Con- 
gresses. 

Congressman Sadlak was born in 
Rockville and received his elementary 
and high school training in that town. 
He was graduated with an LL.B. De- 
gree from Georgetown University 
School of Law, Washington, after com- 
pleting the pre-legal courses at George- 
town College. 


Prior to his service with Congress- 
man Monkiewicz he was associated 
with the Hartford Production Credit 
Association of Hartford, and with the 
U. S. Department of Justice in the 
Special Inspections Division. 

Commissioned in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve in 1944, Mr. Sadlak gradu- 
ated from the School of Naval Commu- 
nications at Harvard, and was assigned 

(Continued on page 32) 





NAUGATUCK FROM THE AIR. The Footwear Division of the United States Rubber Company is shown in the foreground. 


The Story of “Inside Naugatuck” 


THIS story describes a new approach to the development of better 
community relations which may be copied with profit in other Connecti- 
cut communities. Although not specifically designed to educate along 
economic lines, such treatment is easily possible by dubbing in short 


readers at logical places in the film. 


HE people of Naugatuck are 

learning more about themselves, 

their industries, and other phases 

of community life through one of the 
most unique films ever made. 

“Inside Naugatuck” is so different 
that the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
has classified it as the first comprehen- 
sive movie of a community ever taken 
under such unusual circumstances. It 
was strictly an amateur production; 
none of the men involved had done 
movie work. 

All Naugatuck’s industries, from the 
gigantic U. S. Rubber Co. to a tiny 
two-man tool shop, cooperated in the 
venture. The industrialists were 
among the biggest contributors to the 
Finance Committee. Several factories 
were represented by key men in the 
project. 

The story of “Inside Naugatuck” ac- 
tually begins February 20, 1948, when 
the old idea of producing a movie of 
the town was revived by directors of 
the Naugatuck Chamber of Commerce. 


Donald G. MacVicar, chamber presi- 
dent and sales agent of Eastern Mal- 
leable Iron Co., agreed there was suf- 
ficient interest in the suggestion. He 
appointed the Movie Project Commit- 


THE TOWN HALL. 
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tee to investigate possibilities for a 
film. 

The chairman, Elmer F. Schmitz, 
hardware merchant and president of 
the Rotary Club, was so enthusiastic 
that within a few weeks he automati- 
cally became producer of the vehicle. 
Thomas M. Scally, photographer for 
the U. S. Rubber Co., was hired to 
take the 16 millimeter color film even 
though he had never done a profes- 
sional movie job. 

Dr. Eldon F. Scoutten, industrial re- 
lations supervisor of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, of U. S. Rubber 
Co., did the narration. The research 
staff consisted of Donald G. Brubaker, 
production manager at J. H. Whitte- 
more Co.; Samuel R. Bristol, secretary 
of The Bristol Co.; John R. Thibodeau, 
photographer, and John G. Mont, 
treasurer of the Naugatuck Savings 
Bank. 

Charles E. Brust, vice-president of 
the Eastern Malleable Iron Co., headed 
the important Finance Committee, 
ably assisted by John J. Carr, vice- 
president of The Risdon Mfg. Co., 
Inc.; Kenneth E. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Naugatuck Fuel Co.; L. 
Harris Racke, auto dealer, and Philip 
E. Rice, manager of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division. 
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The researchers dug into the history 
of the borough, “cradle of the rubber 
industry,” to recommend the most 
outstanding historic landmarks. A con- 
test inviting Naugatuckians to submit 
25 “most outstanding” places in town 
and a statement substantiating their 
importance was won by Barbara Ba- 
vier, eighth grade pupil. She received 
$25 and 20 of her choices were filmed. 

For 10 months, during his spare 
time, Tom Scally roamed all over 
Naugatuck, taking a total of 4,500 
feet of film of 3,000 of the town’s 
18,000 persons. He caught them at 
work, at play, just plain loitering, and 
at study. He photographed meetings 
of service clubs, manufacturers, com- 
munity activities, Red Cross projects, 
school graduations, Fourth of July 
celebrations, Halloween parade, etc. 
On the sports front was a series of 
sandlot baseball scenes, climaxed by 
an event showing a hometown hero 
Frank (Spec) Shea, Yankee pitcher, 
getting a car from Naugatuckians at 
the Yankee Stadium. Here was a proof 
that an average boy from a small in- 
dustrial town, like Naugatuck, can 
still become big time in the United 
States. 

Among the most educational parts 
of the two-hour film are the outdoor 
and indoor “shots” of the U. S. Rubber 
Co., Peter Paul, Inc., The Bristol Co., 


THE FINANCE COMMITTEE which raised funds for the production of ‘Inside Nauga- 
tuck,” included: Seated left to right, Charles E. Brust, chairman, vice president of the 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company; and John J. Carr, vice president, The Risdon Mfg. 
Co. Standing, Philip E. Rice, manager, Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber Co., 
and L. Harris Racke, auto dealer. Also on the committee were Kenneth E. Johnson, 
vice president of the Naugatuck Fuel Co. and Harold G. Kazanjian, assistant treasurer, 


Peter Paul, Inc. 


and the town’s other 17 plants. “One 
reason for the film was to see how 


CHECKING SOME FILM OF THE MOVIE “INSIDE NAUGATUCK,” ‘are: Seated. left 
to right, Dr. Eldon F. Scoutten, narrator; Elmer F. Schmitz, producer, and Rev. Willard 


B. Soper, scenarist. Standing are John G. Mont, researcher, and Thomas M. Scally, 
photographer. 
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many manufacturing plants were in 
town; I myself did not know there 
were so many, says Mr. Schmitz. 

A grammar school teacher told Mel 
P. Engelstad, Chamber of Commerce 
executive secretary, that she never 
knew that the Formatic Co. made lead 
pencil shells until she saw “Inside 
Naugatuck.” Said Mr. Engelstad: “I 
guess many more people were not 
aware of Naugatuck’s industrial out- 
put until they witnessed the film.” 

Salem Playhouse was filled to capac- 
ity with 923 persons last December 9 
when “Inside Naugatuck” was pre- 
miered. The town’s leading citizens 
and factory workers rubbed elbows for 
the gala event. Two days later, a full 
house of children cheered and shouted 
as they saw the movie. 

Now the Chamber of Commerce is 
receiving many requests for showings 
of “Inside Naugatuck” at schools, fac- 
tories, and club meetings. Plans are 
being made to add a sound track and 
to “freshen” the film from time to 
time. The movie has become such a 
community treasure that an extra copy 
was made. One will be put in a safe so 
that it can be saved for emergency and 
for posterity—just in case the other 
copy should be lost or destroyed acci- 
dentally. 








What the Schools Want 
To Know About Industry 


By ROBERT H. MAHONEY, Director of Secondary Instruction, Hartford Public Schools 


THIS article poses many questions, the answers to which are of vital 
importance to the future development of the state and nation. The time 
has come when industry and general business should not ignore the chal- 
lenge to acquaint the youth of each community with the vocational 
opportunities available, products made and the contribution of those 


products to society. 


NE of the tests of an alert 

school system is to be found 

in its identification and effec- 
tive use of community resources. Sim- 
ilarly, one of the tests of an alert in- 
dustry is its ability to relate itself to 
the schools located in the same commu- 
nity. Ordinarily these tests are being 
met imperfectly, if at all. When Rob- 
ert Frost wrote that “good fences make 
good neighbors,” he did not ask for 
barriers between school and commu- 
nity. 

Too frequently the school has been 
remote from real life situations. Edu- 
cation, to a great extent, has been ab- 
stract and verbal; in many subjects of 
instruction there has been little first- 
hand experience; frequently the con- 
tent of a single book—the tyranny of 
a single book—has determined the 
scope of teaching; hence the current 
demand for programs of education, 
more meaningful and vital, with a 
focus on life adjustment. In such pro- 
grams the use of community leadership 
and resources is important. 

As a rule, industry has not been 
called upon to answer questions which 
boys and girls raise and which demand 
thoughtful answers if young people 
are to grow in economic competence. 
Yet industry has rich resources—ma- 
terial and personal—which might very 
appropriately be put within reach of 
the school. By recognizing its educa- 
tional opportunities and identifying 
appropriate techniques of cooperation, 
industry can perform an important 
service to the youth of Connecticut. 

Questions coming from students re- 
flect a demand for economic informa- 
tion, for occupational orientation, and 
guidance. They include such queries as 
these: 

What products are manufactured in 


this community? What raw materials 
are used, and where are they obtained? 
Where do the finished products go? 





DR. ROBERT H. MAHONEY 


What is the value of the articles pro- 
duced? 

What jobs are available in local fac- 
tories? What training is called for 
prior to employment? How are em- 
ployees selected? What opportunities 
are there for training on the job? What 
future does this factory offer its em- 
ployees? What are the promotional 
possibilities? Are job descriptions 
available? What material rewards and 
personal satisfactions are available? 
What characteristics are found in em- 
ployees most likely to succeed? What 
is the record of this factory as an em- 
ployer? 

While teachers and. administrators 
are very much interested in the prob- 
lems raised by students, they will be 
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in a position to do a much better edu 
cational job if they obtain answers t 
the following questions also: 


To what extent is Connecticut in 
dustry willing to provide opportuni 
ties to boys and girls for interview: 
for excursions, and for work experi 
ence while they are still students i 
high school? What films depicting in 
dustrial processes can be made avail 
able to the school? What shop journal: 
pamphlets, or other descriptive circu 
lars are available for distribution i 
schools? What changes are currentl 
taking place in business organizatio 
and management? What technologic: 
advances are being made, and what ar 
some of their implications for educ: 
tion? To what extent is industry wil 
ing to assist the school by revealin 
how mathematics and science are af 
plied in specific situations? Whi 
value does industry place on gener: 
as distinguished from special educ: 
tion? What value is placed on att 
tudes? 


How can evening or adult schoo 
promote the personal growth and ec 
nomic effectiveness of the workes 
What problems in human relatior 
are most frequently faced in industr 
and how are they handled? How ca 
industry help the school identify r 
sourceful people capable of offerir 
really constructive and disinteresté 
advice on curriculum problems th 
have economic implications? In wh 
ways is industry prepared to acquai: 
teachers with current industrial pro 
esses? To what extent does indust 
welcome visitation by groups of teacl 
ers? Is Connecticut industry ready | 
provide significant summer experienc 
that increase the effectiveness of teac 
ers in the classroom and laboratory 
Will industrial personnel assist in tl 
follow-up and continuous evaluation | 
what the school is doing to prepa 
shop workers and apprentices? WI 
have sO Many past attempts to secu 
the cooperation of school, manag 
ment, and labor been unsuccessful? | 
which Connecticut communities do v 

(Continued on page 39) 


Engineering Students Check 
An Industrial Community 


By W. W. WAITE, Associate Professor Industrial Engineering, Columbia University 
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OES inadequate local transpor- 

tation hamper your plant oper- 

ations, Mr. Jones? How are in- 
dustrial.and human wastes disposed of 
in this community? When do you ex- 
pect to have your new generators on 
the line, Mr. Smith? How do you esti- 
mate future telephone demand here in 
town, Mr. Bell? 


Over a hundred engineering students 
asked thousands of such questions of 
the citizens, industrialists, and utility 
executives in Thomaston, Litchfield, 
and Torrington last summer. They 
were attempting to find out what goes 
on in a typical American community 
to keep it alive and growing. The En- 
gineering School of Columbia Univer- 
sity was taking its students out of the 
classroom and into a living laboratory 
where they could see for themselves 
how the various factors in community 
life depend upon each other, how a 
change in one factor might affect the 
others, and that most human activities 
involve the use of engineering tech- 
niques. The new course involving this 
polling technique, a unique develop- 
ment in engineering education, is the 
latest example of Columbia’s long- 
standing policy of giving the young 
engineer a working knowledge of the 
relationship of his profession to the 
economic, social and political progress 
of the modern world. 


Early in the planning stage of the 
new course, it was decided to concen- 
trate the attention of each group of 
students on a single community, at- 
tempting to relate the various activ- 
ities and services, both private and 
public, to the overall social problems 
of the study area. Consideration was 
given to the effect of industrial devel- 
opment on community growth, the ef- 
fect of labor supply on industrial prog- 
ress, the effect of widening markets, 
extended areas of material supply, and 
improved communication and travel 
facilities on the local economy, and 
other interrelationships which have a 
vital influence on the life and devel- 
opment of the community. Through- 
out the course, emphasis was placed on 


World-Wide Photos. 


STUDENTS ASKED QUESTIONS in the factory, in the home and on the street: 
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the varied phases of community life 
and activity in which the techniques 
of engineering are appliable and the 
numerous ways in which the work of 
the engineer affects the common wel- 
fare. 


The students were divided into three 
groups and were assigned to the study 
of industrial activity, public utility 
services, and community facilities and 
life. The groups rotated weekly, so 
that every man had an opportunity to 
work on each major phase of the 
course. In order that their efforts might 
not be spread so thin as to be wasted, 
the men were assigned to cover small 
segments of the course divisions. For 
example, a typical student worked on 
personnel administration in a certain 
industrial plant, the manufacture and 
distribution of gas by the local public 
utility, and the work of the Common 
Council of the municipality. With 
such a distribution of work, each man 
could become reasonably well versed 
in the fields assigned to him and was 
in a position to report on his specialty 
to the rest of the group in the discus- 
sion sessions which followed the field 
work. Every effort was made to assign 
the students to tasks in line with their 
expressed preferences in order to as- 
sist them in deciding on their future 
careers more intelligently than would 
otherwise be the case. 


In connection with the community 
phase of the project, the men visited 
the people in their homes, the public 
administrators and civil service work- 
ers, and the civic leaders of the town 
in order to find out how the community 
was bound together as a going organi- 
zation. On the basis of the information 
and opinions obtained through these 
contacts the students were able to form 
a fairly accurate impression of the in- 
stitutions by which a community lives 
and the parts played by commerce, in- 
dustry, utilities, social organization, 
and governmental agencies in the life 
and progress of the town. Each stu- 
dent was required to call on a number 
of the citizens of the community to 
secure certain information which was 
used in determining how the commu- 
nity earns and spends its income, how 
it receives its information on local, 
national, and international events, and 
what it thinks on various questions 
of the day. The names of residents to 
be interviewed were selected at ran- 
dom from the voting lists of the three 
communities and the house-to-house 
canvass gave the men valuable experi- 


ence in meeting people in all walks of 
life and presenting themselves and 
their questions in such manner as to 
secure cooperation, in addition to pro- 
viding information for the summaries. 
The cooperation of local radio stations 
and newspapers in publicizing the 
study made this part of the work much 
easier than it would otherwise have 
been, as a number of the people on 
whom the men called had already 
heard of the project and its purposes 
through these media. 


On the utility survey, the men rode 
with the gas company’s service trucks, 
counted potential customers on a mar- 
ket survey with the telephone com- 
pany’s ‘commercial engineers, watched 
a hydro-electric generating station 
being taken off the line and then re- 
stored to service, made traffic counts 
on interstate trucks, studied the dis- 
tribution channels of industrial and 
domestic fuel, and discovered the dif- 
ferences between septic tanks and cess- 
pools. They tried to determine whether 
each utility service was satisfactory 
from the standpoints of availability, 
adequacy, and reliability. Many of the 
problems the students considered in 
the comperating Communities are quite 
similar to those encountered in the 
great metropolitan centers, but their 
very size in a metropolis makes the 
problems less susceptible to close study 
while, in the smaller place, the differ- 
ent utilities can be seen much more 
clearly in their relation to each other. 


During the industrial surveys, an 
attempt was made to cover, in greater 
or lesser detail, all of the manufactur- 
ing enterprises in a given community. 
The normal pattern of the plant visits 
included a conducted tour of the facil- 
ities, followed by conferences between 
individual students and departmental 
heads responsible for production, per- 
sonnel, sales, control and _ other 
branches of the business. No attempt 
was made to have every student learn 
all about every plant, or even to cover 
a single plant completely; the em- 
phasis was, rather, upon learning as 
much as possible about a particular 
phase of industrial activity and present- 
ing an analysis of this activity to the 
student body as a part of the overall 
picture. 


In order to develop the whole pic- 
ture of community life, there were 
conferences and discussions among 
students and staff members after each 
field visit, culminating in the prepara- 
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tion of a general report on the tows 
Each of these reports embodies th 
work of the whole group and recor¢ 
for the individual student the relatior 
ship which his own particular activit 
bears to the rest of the community 
life. In retrospect, it is clear that th 
students gained a great deal of know 
edge which, as engineers, they will k 
able to use to advantage and withor 
which they would be hampered i 
making the best possible applicatio 
of their technical training. This know 
edge is of a type whose impact be 
comes more and more apparent wit 
the passage of time and with the sti 
dent's progress through his curriculun 
Many of the men who took the su 
vey course in the summer of 1948 hav 
remarked on the broadness of the ba: 
which it gave them for appreciatin 
their subsequent studies. 


So far, the primary emphasis in th 
article has been on benefits to the sti 
dents. This was the phase which w: 
stressed during the summer and durin 
the preliminary discussions with c 
operating organizations and indivi 
uals in Thomaston, Litchfield, and To 
rington. It could hardly have bee 
otherwise, in view of the limited tim 
available, and the inexperience of tl 
students in making similar survey 
The studies did, however, result : 
certain benefits for the three comm: 
nities. The men were able to confir 
as fact, or disprove, a number of ir 
pressions concerning public opinic 
on civic questions; the very fact of tl 
survey made necessary the collectic 
of data which, in one case at least, we 
of immediate and profitable use to tl 
municipal authorities. The final repos 
are being made available to all tho 
who cooperated in the surveys at 
other persons who are interested m 
obtain them. 


The experience of 1948 has led t 
Columbia Engineering School to d 
cide to continue the program. It 
hoped eventually to cover a consid 
able number of the towns and citi 
of the state, with the cooperation 
their industries and governmental ¢ 
ganizations. There will, of course, 
modifications in the details of ope: 
tion, based on the results last summs 
but the community survey has be 
found to be such a valuable edu 
tional tool that its continued use 
assured. 
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Financing 


By HERBERT F. BEEBE 


THIS IS the fourth of a continuing series of educational articles which 
will outline in detail all phases of export procedure, especially for the 
benefit of business management who have had little or no experience in 
selling their goods to foreign customers. It is also hoped that the seasoned 
exporter may get some helpful hints from at least some of the articles. 


Written by Herbert F. Beebe, world traveler, writer and lecturer on 
international trade’ and dean of Connecticut export men, this series of 
articles is so well authenticated that they may be used as a trustworthy 
guide by novices in the export field or as authoritative studies for 


students. 


HE terms under which you are 

willing to sell to your customer 

should be established definitely 

and agreed to by him before shipment 
is made. 

This may be based on an offer by 
you and agreed to by him or vice versa. 

Again it may be the result of offers 
and counterproposals arriving finally 
at a basis satisfactory to both. 

Through years of experience bank- 
ing has developed methods for han- 
dling collection on practically any plan 
upon which you may decide. 

The basis for your decision naturally 
is the extent of the risk you are willing 
to assume. In deciding that, you 
should consider the,results of your in- 
vestigation of the customer’s standing, 
the currency situation in his country 
and whether the goods he intends to 
purchase are of your regular lines 
which could be sold readily elsewhere 
if the order were cancelled, or were 
made specially for him and would be 
left on your hands if he did not take 
them. 

Terms of cash in advance are of 
course fine as far as avoiding any risk 
is concerned and are justified some- 
times in the case of specially manufac- 
tured goods or goods requiring a pro- 
portionately large outlay immediately 
for materials. Generally speaking, 
however, such terms are not conducive 
to a maximum of sales. 

It must also be borne in mind that 
your customer may not be too certain 
of your financial responsibility and will 
hesitate to send you money on your 
mere promise to ship his goods. 


Assuming that you are unwilling to 
extend credit, you may suggest the es- 
tablishment by the buyer of an ir- 
revocable credit with a bank in the 
United States, which will eliminate 
any fear on his part as to your responsi- 
bility. 

You should make it very clear as to 
the conditions you are willing to meet 
in the way of shipping documents, etc., 
to enable you to collect under this 
proposed credit, and when the credit 
is received, examine it carefully to see 
that you can meet all its terms, includ- 
ing shipment before the expiration 
date. Failure to do this may cause you 
much trouble. 


Your customer may offer you such 
a credit on a bank in a foreign country. 
In that case you will, of course, look 
up the standing of that bank, and will 
realize that you will have to wait for 
the returns on your draft depending on 
the distance from you. 


Furthermore, it is possible that a 
foreign bank may find exchange con- 
trols withholding dollars and in. con- 
sequence refuse to remit, leaving the 
beneficiary no recourse except to sue 
the bank and attach any dollars it 
might possess in the United States. 


A revocable credit, i.e. one that may 
be withdrawn at the will of the parties 
responsible for its issuance, will in 
many cases be entirely satisfactory to 
the seller, practically the only risk 
being that it might conceivably be 
withdrawn before the seller could 
ship. In actual practice this seldom 
happens. 
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The establishing of a bank credit 
means that your customer has to put 
up the money or collateral or suitable 
guarantee with his local bank before 
the credit is issued. While he may be 
able to do this, naturally he dislikes 
having that money tied up while the 
goods are being manufactured and 
shipped. 

If you think it reasonably safe to 
sell him cash against documents but 
feel that you should be protected 
against possible loss of freight and 
cost of reconditioning in case he fails 
to pay your draft, you can propose an 
advance payment of say 25%, or such 
amount as appears adequate to you, 
and sight draft against documents for 
the balance. 

Your customer may object to a 
sight draft because in many countries 
the draft will be presented long before 
the arrival of the goods. In such case 
you can make your drafts at 30 or 60 
days, with documents against payment, 
advising your bank to accept payment 
at any time during that period. 

This has two advantages for your 
customer; i.e., ordinarily he will not 
have to pay the draft until the vessel 
arrives, and he will be able to pay it 
at such time before it is finally due as 
in his opinion dollars can be purchased 
at the cheapest price in his local cur- 
rency. 


Time Drafts 


So far we have discussed only drafts 
payable against delivery of documents. 


(Continued on page 33) 





THE MAN WHO LOST BOTH HANDS 


A high-powered press repeated. Instantly — the 
operator’s hands were cut off above the wrists. 

Three months later, the man received two artificial 
arms. He tried to use them — but couldn’t. With a 
wife and two small children to support, his future 
looked grim. 

That’s why his doctor advised a 1000 mile trip to the 
Liberty Mutual Rehabilitation Center in Boston. 
Here, his determination to succeed and his unfailing 
sense of humor lifted him through a special daily pro- 
gram. Soon, he could handle a knife, fork and spoon. 
He learned again how to write and how to use both 
hands at the same time. He also received comforting 
guidance in making the delicate mental re-adjustments. 

Just four weeks after he arrived at the Center, he 
was working again .. . this time at a better job than 
he had before his accident. 


Liberty Mutual reduces business insurance co 
by preventing losses... by skillful rehabilitat 
injured workers . . . by dealing direct with its 
holders, thereby reducing selling costs. 


LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


LIBERTY MUTUAL sells Workmen's Compensation, Group Accic 
and Health, Liability, Crime and other forms of business insura 


For further information, call your nearest LIBERTY MUTUAL office 


177 State Street — Bridgeport 3, Tel. 5-4161 
10 Allyn Street — Hartford 3, Tel. 7-7131 
331 Main Street — Norwich, Tel. 6250 


65 Whitney Avenve — New Hoeven 5, Tel. 7-3541 
322 Main Street — Stamford, Tel. 4-7323 


20 East Main Street — Waterbury 22, Tel. 5-225 
51 Empire Street — Providence 3, R. |., Tel. Go 


And in 110 Other Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 





rance costs... 
habilitation of 
vith its policy- 


Sroup Accident 
jiness insurance. 


2, Tel. 5-2291 
R. |., Tel. Gaspee 2600 


NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


ARTHUR L. WOODS, former group 
insurance supervisor for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
has recently joined the staff of the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecti- 
cut. His duties will consist primarily 
of work in the field among members 
of the Association and prospective 
members. 

A native of New York City, he re- 
ceived his education at the Norfolk 
schools and Gilbert School in Winsted, 
Connecticut. He was graduated from 
the College of Business Administra- 
tion, Syracuse University, where he re- 
ceived his B.S. Degree. 

He began his business career at the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, 
and in 1942 he became a member of 
the U. S. Army, Coast Artillery. In 
1943, following his discharge, he 
joined the group department of the 
fitna Life Insurance Company as a 
special representative. 

In 1946 he became secretary and 
treasurer of Woods, Inc., a construc- 
tion company engaged in the building 
of homes for veterans. Two years later 
the corporation was dissolved because 
of the illness of its president, and Mr. 
Woods became associated with the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

At college he was a member of Zeta 


PAPERBOARD 


SINCE 


Psi Fraternity and Double Seven Hon- 
orary Society. He is now a member of 
the Farmington Country Club. He is 
a resident of Granby, where he resides 
with his wife and three children. 


ARTHUR L. WOODS 


Mr. Woods replaces John P. Ahern, 
the Association's Executive Assistant 


1850 —- FOLDING 


BOXES 


The Cover 


HERE is how March introduced herself 
to a suburban dweller in Avon and to 
most of the other people of the state. 


for the past six years, who has accepted 
a position with the National Foundry 
Association, Chicago. 


xk * 


AN ALL-DAY CONSERVATION 
CONFERENCE has been scheduled 
for March 23 by the Connecticut For- 
est and Park Association. Group meet- 
ings of those interested in the specific 
phases of conservation will be held 
in the morning. Addresses on forestry, 
water and wildlife, with a showing of 
a conservation film will be featured in 
the afternoon. 

Cooperating in arranging the pro- 
gram are representatives of the 
Women’s Clubs, Garden Clubs, and 
individuals interested in wildlife, na- 
ture study, soil conservation and water 
problems. 

At the evening banquet a prominent 
conservationist will be the featured 
speaker. 


SINCE 1895 


ROBERTSON: PAPER: BOX 


CO RP? ANY 


INCORPORATED 
MONTVILLE: CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK: 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE —— BOSTON : PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
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MAGIN . . : . “YOU AND YOUR JOB AT P 
| E...an office dictating machine... sev-sowes” is «col 

well-done new employee handb 
which has recently been distribute: 
all of the employees of Pitney-Bor 
Inc., Stamford. 

In his description of the boo 
Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., presiden 
the company stated that it “was v 
ten and edited in the light of the b 
human desires that we know emplo 
need to have fulfilled to get full s 
faction in their jobs in industry.” 
listed these five basic needs of 
ployees. 

1. FAIR PAY—good going 1 
of pay, based on a fair and sen: 
policy, plainly spelled out. 

2. SECURITY—reasonable fa 
protection and some relief from 
come worry as a result of death, 
tirement or sickness. 

3. OPPORTUNITY—a chanc 
get ahead on merit and performa 
not “pull”, assured by a fair com] 
promotion policy. 

TIME-MASTER RECORDS ON A 4. RECOGNITION — man 
REVOLUTIONARY PLASTIC BELT! ment treatment of the employee a 
individual and a personality, not a 
in a machine or a mere clock nur 
—with reward or recognition { 
6a bie? Mikes cmalt! management and fellow workers 

. good performance and achievemet 

5. PARTICIPATION — mea 
(1) a sense of “belonging” 
group, sharing in its prosperity, b 

And the Time-Master records on a plastic belt smaller than your informed about its progress; (2) 
hand—the clearest dictation known to man or secretary. visory participation in decisions af 
ing one’s welfare; and (3) a fe 
of job importance, that one’s wo 
socially useful and worthwhile. 

The booklet has been designed 1 

And Time-Master dictation is so easy—so effortless. All you do is a useful job “bible” and a basic g 
relax, press a button and talk your work away. book to company organization 
policy, company benefits and facil 
and even company philosophy. 


AND THE AMAZING NEW DICTAPHONE 





This streamlined beauty is a comolete office dictating machine. Yet 
it’s so small it will tuck away in your desk drawer—and so comfort- 
ably portable you can take it anywhere, easily. 


The tiny Memobelt is the only plastic dictating medium that as- 
sures both uniform tonal clarity from beginning to end, and instant, 
uniformly measured backspacing. 


TAKE IT HOME AT NIGHT— OR OFF ON A BUSINESS TRIP! 


Nothing can match the Time-Master for all dictation—any- 


where. It’s just right for office or home—and made to order zee 

for the road. You can mail your voice from home or hotel to IN A REPORT TO STOCKHO 

office. Memobelts fit your regular business envelope and can ERS of The Southern New Ens 
be dropped down standard mail chutes. Telephone Company issued by 


company recently with its regular } 
terly dividend, Allerton F. Brook: 
company’s president, stated net 

ee ee ee 4 ings for 1948 were approxim 
Dictaphone Corporation $8.85 per share compared with § 


Dept.x19, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. in 1947 and $7.42 in 1946. Total | 
ating revenues, he said, incr 


$8,400,000 over 1947 whereas | 

. e . ating expenses, ‘including taxes 
Electronic Dictation creased $5,000,000. 

Gross additions to Southern 

England’s telephone plant apy 

Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines. mated $23,000,000 during 194 

: asain ie 4 ia (*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of) compared with additions of $19, 


One look at the revolutionary TIME-MASTER — and you'll agree 
. it’s radically new, different, better! 


(0 Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
(0 Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 
Your Name 


Company 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Street Address_ 
| 
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000 in 1947. Demand for telephone 
service continued at a high level dur- 
ing 1948, and resulted in a net in- 
crease of almost 45,000 telephones 
throughout Connecticut. At the year 
end, unfilled orders for new service 
had been reduced to 3,000, compared 
with 5,200 at the start of 1948. 


x ** 


THE AMERICAN OPTICAL 
COMPANY has announced the pur- 
chase of a six-acre tract and building 
at Stamford for use as a research lab- 
oratory. 

The building, located off Hope 
Street, Springdale, in the township of 
Stamford, contains 13,000 square feet 
of floor space and formerly was occu- 
pied by the Webb Offset Company. It 
will be completely remodeled for re- 
search in fields “related to the optical 
sciences and to scientific instruments, 
as well as research bearing directly on 
the company’s products and processes,” 
the announcement said. 


x*rek 


A NEW 56-PAGE BULLETIN 
containing detailed information on 
thermocouples, protection tubes and 
other pyrometer accessories has just 
been published by The Bristol Com- 
pany, Waterbury. 

A technical section, described as the 
“User's Manual,” contains engineering 
handbook data on such subjects as 
factors affecting thermocouple life, cor- 
rosion and poisoning, thermocouple 
reproducibility, thermocouple insula- 
tion, and the things that every user 
of pyrometers should know about se- 
lecting the right thermocouple and 
protection tube for every application. 

The catalog section, described as the 
“Buyers’ Guide,” is indexed and liber- 
ally illustrated with line drawings and 
photographs. 


& 22s 
SUGGESTIONS MADE BY 
PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 
EMPLOYEES during 1948 netted 
them $17,753, it has been announced 
by W. P. Gwinn, general manager. 

The awards ranged from as much 
as $500, a sum which went to August 
T. Nicholas, Torrington, to a minimum 
of five dollars. Mr. Nicholas’s award is 
the second highest to be made since 
the present suggestion pian was initi- 
ated in March, 1947. It was exceeded 
only by that of Joseph Blanchard, East 


Hartford, who received $679 in De- 
cember, 1947. 

The superior quality of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft employees’ sugges- 
tions is illustrated, Mr. Gwinn stated, 
by the fact that 812 of the 3,569 ideas 
proposed during the year were accepted 
and put into effect—the very high 
ratio of almost one out of every four. 

Under the company’s plan, if the 
value of a suggestion can be measured 
in terms of dollars estimated to be 
saved by the division in the six months 
immediately following its implemen- 
tation, the contributor receives an 
award equal to twenty per cent of such 
gross savings. If the savings cannot 
be measured in dollars, the suggestion 
committee may award sums not in 
excess of $750 nor less than $5.00. 


x wk 


THE APPOINTMENT OF A SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE ON IRON 
AND STEEL SUPPLY for New Eng- 
land has been announced by J. C. Rich- 
dale, president of the New England 
Council. 

Chairman of the new committee is 
Frederick S. Blackall, Jr., president of 
the Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Woonsocket, Rhode Island, and 
a former president of the Council. The 
personnel of the committee includes 
representatives of industry in all six 
states, with F. R. Hoadley, president, 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., 
Ansonia; Maurice H. Pease, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, The Stanley 
Works, Bridgeport, represent Con- 
necticut on the committee. Ray M. 
Hudson, industrial executive, New 
England Council, Boston, will serve as 
secretary of the group. 


x k * 


CHARLES D. PATTERSON has 
been appointed to the position of pur- 
chasing agent of the Chase Brass & 
Copper Co., Incorporated, Waterbury, 
succeeding Arthur G. Evans, who re- 
tired from that position after having 
served Chase for more than 46 years. 

Mr. Patterson was born in New York 
city and was educated in the schools of 
Elmhurst, Long Island. After a brief 
period of employment with the New 
York Edison Company he entered the 
employ of the old U. T. Hungerford 
Brass and Copper Company, New 
York, as an assistant to the purchasing 
agent. He retained. this position from 
1923 to 1927 when the Chase Brass & 
Copper Co. purchased the Hungerford 
company. 
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ELE: At CREE MERE FP 


ARE YOU 
BOTHERED 
BY THE NEW 


POSTAL 
RATES? 


Postal rates have gone up and 
careful businessmen are pay- 
ing more attention to what 
they mail. Kellogg & Bulkeley 
has many practical weight 
saving suggestions that enable 
you to keep all the sales ap- 
peal in a mailing without add - 
ing a whisker of unnecessary 
weight. More than ever, care - 
ful consideration of the type 
of paper stock, envelopes, and 
size and format of the piece is 
worth much to the advertiser. 
A Kellogg & Bulkeley repre- 
sentative will be glad to give 
you details. Call 5-3157. 


KK s 


KELLOGG & BULKELEY 
419 FRANKLIN AVE., HARTFORD 1 


‘ LITHOGRAPHIC DIVISION OF 
CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, INCORPORATED 


Mr. Patterson then became assistant 
to the head of the miscellaneous prod- 
ucts department of Chase. In 1942 he 
was appointed to the post of purchas- 
ing agent for the former Euclid Case 
Plant in Cleveland, operated by Chase 
during World War II, and in 1946 
returned to Waterbury to become as- 
sistant purchasing agent. 








@ SPECIAL MACHINERY 


@ MACHINE PARTS 
@ GEARS AND CAMS 


BUILT TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
SEND BLUEPRINT FOR ESTIMATE 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Designers and Manufacturers 
of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 
Gages 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turning 


Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 
Progressive — Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 
Short Runs — Long Runs 


THE 
SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 





THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 


Water Purification 


Industrial Waste Disposal 


Research Facilities for 


Industry 


Hartford, 


FOR 
PRECISION GEARS 


Save Money! 
Buy 
PERKINS GEARS 


All types made to your 
order in any quantity. 


Prompt Deliveries. 


PERKINS MACHINE 
& GEAR CO. 


Box 1331 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


a> 


THE 
HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 


INFRARED ENGINEERS 
; 
FOSTORIA INFRARED 
SERVICE, Inc. 
o 
1240 WHITNEY AVENUE 
NEW HAVEN 14. CONN. 
TELEPHONE 2-5985 


BRIDGEPORT 
9-4981 





FIFTEEN LEADING INDI 
TRIALISTS AND BUSINESSM: 
from the United States and Can: 
officers and trustees of the Council 
Profit Sharing Industries, met in St 
ford recently to plan a vigorous c 
paign to greatly extend the use 
profit sharing as a means of promot 
labor-management harmony and 
creasing the national income. 

The campaign planned at that m 
ing will have as its goal the addi 
of 500 new members to the Cou 
during 1949. The Council will so 
firms which already have profit s 
ing, as well as do missionary ¥ 
among those which do not. 

H. C. Nicholas, president, Qu: 
Castings Co., Orrville, Ohio, wh 
chairman of the Council, addressed 
Stamford meeting, which was hel 
the postage meter plant of Pit 
Bowes, Inc., one of the Council's m 
ber companies. “We believe profit s 
ing can become democratic capitali 
answer to communism,” he said, * 
we're going to do all we can to sp 
the gospel, based- on our own suc 
ful experiences. We know that 
only way to convert workers to cap 
ism is to make every one a capital 


re 


ACCORDING TO AN ASSC 
ATED PRESS SURVEY, indust 
making significant strides in wo 
education, with thousands of emplc 
in a number of major industries 
ing advantage of courses prepared 
supervised by management in « 
pany classrooms. 

In some industries, the standard 
admission to classes, attendance re; 
tions, course credits granted anc 
quirements for graduation equal 1 
of many educational institutions. 

The primary objective is to hel 
worker better himself on the jol 
further his career within the com 
and to increase production. In addi 
some companies seek to enrich th 
of the student with cultural inte 
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THE MOST RECENT SUR 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing ‘ 
pany’s department of economic 
veals that American industry wi 
vest a total of about 55 billion d 
in new plants and equipment bet 
now and the end of 1953 if pr 
plans of business leaders across th 
tion are carried out. 
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lishing Com- 
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ment between 
53 if present 
across the na- 


The report emphasizes that the sur- 
vey results are not a forecast. Rather 
they are a report of the plans industry 
now has and is anxious to carry 
through, if funds can be obtained to 
finance them. Major findings of the 
survey follow: 

1. Manufacturing industries alone 
plan to spend 7.2 billion dollars for 
new plants and equipment in 1949. 

2. Manufacturers estimate conser- 
vatively that it would cost 136 billion 
dollars to completely replace their pres- 
ent facilities with the most up-to-date 
plants and equipment. 

3. Postwar expansion programs 
are virtually complete in most manu- 
facturing lines. Major exceptions: steel 
and petroleum refining. 

4. Expansion programs in ail- 
roads, utilities, oil production and 
pipelines still have two to five years to 
run. 

5. Manufacturing industries have 
increased their capacity 56 percent 
since 1939. 

6. Half of all manufacturing com- 
panies are operating at 90 percent or 
better. 


7. Manufacturing industries are 


emphasizing efficiency more and more 
in planning facilities. 

8. Equipment should pay for itself 
in five years or less, say three companies 
out of four. 

9. Profits and depreciation re- 
serves are counted on to pay for the 
new buildings and equipment, report 
three out of four companies. Some 
15 percent expect to borrow; 8 per- 
cent to sell stock. 

10. A more liberal depreciation al- 
lowance for income tax purposes 
would prompt almost two-thirds of the 
companies surveyed to increase their 
capital expenditures. 


x~*k * 


WILLIAM H. GRINOLD, vice 
president of the Wallingford Steel 
Company, was reelected president of 
the Manufacturers Association of Meri- 
den at the annual meeting of the group. 
Other officers elected are: 

Russell G. Nelson, general super- 
intendent of the Curtiss Way Corpora- 
tion, vice president; Albert S. Jour- 
dan, manager, Connecticut Light and 
Power Company, treasurer; George J. 
Sokel, president of the Home National 


Bank and Trust Company; and George 
C. Devaul, accountant at the Inter- 
national Silver Company, auditors. 
William A. Purtell, president, The 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation, Hart- 
ford, and president of the Manufactur- 
ers Association of Connecticut, Inc., 
was the guest speaker of the meeting. 


¥ * *¥ 


PLANNING AND RE-TOOLING 
for the production of a line of low 
cost toys is now under way at the A. C. 
Gilbert Company, New Haven, ac- 
cording to executive vice president H. 
L. Trisch. 

“The cost of materials and labor re- 
mains high on current models without 
very much prospect of cutting costs,” 
Mr. Trisch said. “But by creating en- 
tirely new models, particularly in the 
American Flyer train line through en- 
gineering and planning, costs may be 
reduced as much as one-third.” 

Many innovations are planned, Mr. 
Trisch said, including a new two-tone 
train whistle that signals its approach 
in a loud, realistic tone, and is answered 
by an unseen train coming around the 
mountain. 


LYMAN A. SMITH MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 


410 ASYLUM 


STREET, 
Telephone 7-0105 


HARTFORD 1, 


CONN. 


Representing Exclusively in Connecticut 


CHAS. G. ALLEN CO. 


Drilling & Tapping Machines, standard and special 


types. 


KINGSBURY MACHINE TOOL CORPORATION 


Automatic & semi-automatic drilling, reaming, spot- 


facing, counterboring, threading, tapping & milling 


machines. 


MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO. 


The best in lathes, toolroom and engine, Keller, ‘Air- 


Gage Tracer” and automatic production lathes. 


VAN NORMAN COMPANY 


Milling machines and production grinders—today’s 
most versatile millers. Upwards of 700 sold in Con- 


necticut. 


We have selected ‘Connecticut Industry” as the best 


medium through which to acquaint you with the 


equipment we have to offer, and in each forthcoming 


issue you will find our nfessage. 








SOME THOUGHTS ON MAKING 
MOTION PICTURES 
for BUSINESS PURPOSES 


Re sen MOTION PICTURES immediately brings to mind photographers 

with powerful flood lights peering through tripoded cameras. Reasonably 
enough one places the emphasis on photography. Taking the pictures is in- 
disputably a highly important part of the work but only about one quarter the 
total amount of effort required to produce a good film. 


A passable picture can be made with “also ran” photography, provided script 
and editing are tops; but a poor script or inexperienced editing can ruin the 
finest camera work. 


THE SCRIPT IS VERY IMPORTANT. It must be written from the sponsors 
point of view; it must hold the attention of the audience; and the author must 
be aware of the problems of 16 m/m production. There is no “heart interest” 
nor two gun Western hero in business films, hence, brevity, smooth con- 
tinuity and a logically unfolded story are essential. An intriguing title, a human 
interest introduction, dramatizing the story and the climax, all supplemented 
by suitable music fall into the script writer's department. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY must be well executed, with a recognition of, and 
ability to capture on the film every bit of available interest and color. Good 
lighting, proper exposures, and smart camera angles are a matter of experience 
and avoid costly retakes. 


RECORDING THE NARRATIVE requires the coordination of a good voice, good 
equipment, and the writer. A narration tending toward drabness will deaden the 
most sparkling script. Clarity of enunciation, emphasis where it belongs, inflection, 
must be intelligently supervised. 


EDITING AND SYNCHRONIZING PACES THE FILM. There is always more 
film footage shot than is needed. It must be well tightened up or the production 
is rambling and slow. Editing the film, synchronizing it with the sound track 
and putting in the background music, can make or break the job. 


@ We have available complete facilities, in both personnel and 
equipment, for producing 16 m/m Business Motion Pictures 
and 35 m/m Sound Slide Films. 


@ Our planning is based on 15 years experience in engineering 
the mass production of duplicate parts; 20 years actually 
selling; and 12 years in the advertising business. And because 
our overhead is low, our charges are moderate. May we dis- 
cuss your sales problems in connection with audio visual helps, 
without obligating you in any way. 





Newton W. Sanford 


Advertising Agency 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Phone 6-4251 


185 CHURCH STREET 
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FREDERICK U. CONARD, p 
dent, Pratt & Whitney Division, N 
Bement-Pond Company, West F 
ford, has announced the appointr 
of Harry Reichert as acting man 
of foreign sales. Mr. Reichert 
carry on the work of Alexande 
Keller, vice president and manage 
foreign sales, who has taken a | 
of absence for a year to accept the 
of senior industry officer in the Net 
lands Mission of the Economic Coc 
ation Administration. 

An employee of the Keller Mec 
ical Engineering Corp. of Brool 
New York, he came to Hartford v 
the Keller Company was purchased 
moved to Hartford by Pratt & Whi 
Division, Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
1945 Mr. Reichert joined the N 
Bement-Pond foreign sales departr 
and has been associated with that \ 
ever since. 


xk * 


THE APPOINTMENT OF Ez 
V. POMEROY to the position of 
eral manager of the P. & F. Cc 
Division, American Hardware Cc 
ration, has been announced by Ch 
B. Parsons, president of the cory 
tion. Mr. Pomeroy succeeds P. Ed 
Barth, whose resignation was alsc 
nounced. 

Mr. Pomeroy has been assoc: 
with the division since 1923 whe 
joined the export department anc 
came export sales manager in 19 

A graduate of the Universit 
Michigan, he received his master’ 
gree at Georgetown University. I 
a member of the Corbin Twenty 
Year Club, the Export Managers’ 
of New York and the Shuttle Me: 
Club. 


xk * 


AN EIGHT PAGE BOOK 
entitled “Four Ways of Doing ar 
port Business” is available to bus 
executives, without charge, upor 
quest of the publisher, Exporters 
gest, 170 Broadway, New York. 
The booklet comprises a seri 
export “know-how” articles, of 
ticular interest to firms now sta! 
or considering an export program. 
articles cover the-four principal r 
ods of conducting an export busi 
under the individual titles: “Ex 
ing Directly from the Factory,” 
Independent Combination Export | 
ager,” “Selling Abroad Through 
port Houses,” and “Eight Reason 
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Forming a Subsidiary Export Com- 
pany.” Exporters’ Digest is a publica- 
tion of American Foreign Credit Un- 
derwriters Corp. 
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THE ARROW-HART & HEGE- 
MAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Hartford, has recently announced the 
following personnel changes and addi- 
tions in its sales department: 

Harold J. Fonda, previously district 
sales manager for the southwestern ter- 
ritory with offices at Dallas, Texas, has 
been transferred to the home cffice in 
Hartford as sales manager of the wiring 
device and enclosed switch sales divi- 
sion for the entire country. 

Howard J. Varley has been made 
sales manager of the appliance sales 
division. He has been associated with 
the company for approximately 12 
years and was previously assistant sales 
manager in the appliance division con- 
trolling sales of special application of 
electrical controls. 

Rocco Pierre has been appointed 
manager of services. He joined the 
company 24 years ago and during 
World War II was in charge of the 
sales and development of special arma- 
ment switches and controls for the 
U. S. Navy and the Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

Paul T. Galt has been placed in 
charge of all sales of industrial control 
apparatus. He has been associated with 
the company for the past 23 years as 
service manager and production man- 
ager. ; 

Robert H. Simmons has been made 
sales planning and control manager for 
the entire company. A graduate of 
Union College in Schenectady and also 
the Harvard Business School in Cam- 
bridge, he joined the company in Au- 
gust of last year. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE DE- 
FERRED-DISTRIBUTION PLAN 
is “one of the most significant develop- 
ments” in the profit sharing movement 
in recent years, according to a study 
on profit sharing for workers which has 
just been completed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. In its 
survey the Board found that over half 
(60%) of the 167 plans studied were 
of this type. 

Profit-sharing plans, the Board 
found, are divided into two general 
classifications. “Under the first, which 
is the older type, the profits are paid 


te nt 
‘“"CURE-ALL”’ 

IN CUTTING OIL 
SANITATION 


NEW PRICE LEVELS 
MEAN NEW 
INSURABLE VALUES 


Rated insurance cover- 
age based on Continuous 
Appraisal Service pre- 
vents unnecessary over- 
insurance — hazardous 
under-insurance. It facil- 
itates loss adjustments. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 


Shop conditions vary widely—se do 
coolant handling problems. To prevent 
costly coolant spoilage with its foul 
edors and to maintain practical steril- 
ity, your Dolge Service Man is prepared 
to render this service: 
He will take samples of your 
coolant for free bacteriological 
and chemical examination in Dolge 
laboratories. 
You will receive @ complete con- 
fidential report, including the bae 
terial count. 
Only then, and when found necessary, 
the particular DOLGE STERIDOL GER- 
MICIDE to fit your requirements will be 
recommended. Employed as directed, 
the preparation will not irritate the 
skin or corrode metals . . . and it will 
prevent spoilage . . . at the cost of less 
than 1 cent per gallon of coolant. 


Write for “Cutting Oil Sanitation” 


ETE 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPO 


NNECTICUT 


SINCE 
1895 


Elevators 


for every purpose 


INSPECTIONS 
REPAIRS 
MAINTENANCE 


® a 
The New Haven 5-0602 
Eastern Machinery Co. Bridgeport 3-5787 
Factory at 


NEW HAVEN 


Waterbury 4-3319 
Hartford 2-1789 

















FLINT LADDERS 


65 YEARS OF 





THE WORLD’S SAFEST LEADERSHIP 





Many years of experience have given us knowledge and skill 
in the design and manufacture of ladders for industry. Every 
FLINT product carries a guarantee of skilled and conscientious 
workmanship. 


LADDERS FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES—Extension, Single 
and Sectional Ladders; Safety Platform Ladders; Heavy Duty 
Step Ladders; Extension Trestles; Featherweight Stages; Scaf- 
folds; Painters’ Staging—including Blocks and Falls, Hooks, 
Saddles and Brackets. 


There are many EXCLUSIVE FEATURES IN FLINT LADDERS, in- 
suring added safety, easier handling and longer wear. 





We also make special ladders for 
Contractors, Railroads and Light & 
Power Companies. 


catalog—TELL US 







Write for our 
YOUR NEEDS. 





WiremMoLD 


RACEWAY SYSTEMS 


THe Wiremo.D Company 


HARTFORD 10. CONNECTICUT 


- 





LOCKERS 
SHELVING 
CABINETS 


Some Sizes Always in Stock For 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 


For Offices, Factories, Tool Cribs, Toilets 


WORK BENCHES 
SHOP STOOLS 


GENERAL 
STEEL 
PRODUCTS 


REVOLVING BINS 


Experienced Erectors for Installation or Repairs 


CALL US FOR ALL TYPES OF SHOP EQUIPMENT 


WARD MAIER & CO. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. MILFORD, CONN. 
Phone 3-0626 Phone 4-0997 
WAREHOUSE KENSINGTON, CONN. 
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in cash at regular intervals. Under 
second type, the employees’ shar 
the profits is deposited in an irrevoc 
trust, and the employees or their b 
ficiaries do not actually receive t 
shares until some time in the futu 
termination of employment, disabi 
retirement, or death. This is called 
deferred-distribution plan.” 

The survey also revealed that pt 
sharing plans are more prevalen 
small and medium-sized plants; 
employers with active profit-sha 
plans generally report satisfaction 
their operation; and that unions | 
been “traditionally opposed” to p 
sharing. The Board found few pr 
sharing plans incorporated in u 
agreements (8%). 
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ELLSWORTH 5S. GRANT, 
president in charge of industrial 
tions of the Allen Manufacturing C 
pany, Hartford, has recently been 
pointed a director of The Kaman 
craft Corporation, Bradley Field. 
Grant is also a director of the Hart 
YMCA and a member of the Bu 
Committee of the Hartford Com 
nity Chest. 





ELLSWORTH S. GRANT 


Charles H. Kaman, president of 
firm, has announced that the « 
pany’s first distributor franchise 
been awarded to Inter City Avia 
Logan Airport, Boston. Inter Cit 
the aviation supply and overhaul | 
ness since 1932, will distribute Ka 
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K-190 utility helicopters in the New 
England states. The first K-190 deliv- 
ered to the distributor will be retained 
by the Boston concern as a demonstra- 
tor and for leasing as a crop duster 
and other utility uses. 

Distributor franchises are currently 
being negotiated by Kaman with a 
number of organizations to represent 
the company in the southern, mid- 
western and south-western sections of 
the U. S. 


xk * 


AT THE FAFNIR BEARING 
COMPANY, New Britain, an insur- 
ance plan has just been inaugurated to 
provide group life, health and accident 
coverage for 2750 of the company’s 
employees. This figure represents 75 
per cent of the firm payroll. 


The plan provides to factory em- 
ployees in the ball bearing plant: 
$1500 straight life plus $1500 acci- 
dental death or dismemberment cover- 
age; $750 for partial dismemberment, 
payments of $15 weekly up to 13 
weeks for any single illness or dis- 
ability. 

xk k 


HOW THE INDUSTRIES OF AN 
AMERICAN COMMUNITY con- 
tribute to the general well-being is 
the theme of an extensive program 
launched in Stamford by the Stamford 
Trust Company. A series of month- 
long public displays on the main floor 
of the banking institution has been 
inaugurated to help residents of the 
community understand the importance 
to them of local companies. The proj- 
ect was conceived by the bank's presi- 
dent, Harold E. Rider “as an essential 
job undertaken by the bank to share 
with others its own pride in the indus- 
trial achievements of our town.” 

A colorful exhibition of a wide va- 
riety of Yale locks and builders’ hard- 
ware made at the Stamford Division 
of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company comprised the first display. 
Other companies on the exhibition 
schedule are the Petroleum Heat and 
Power Company, Schick, Inc., Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., and Norma-Hoffmann 
Bearings Corporation. 

In addition to the Yale products, the 
display also included antique locks 
highlighting the history of the lock- 
making art prior to Linus Yale, Jr.’s 


invention of the pin-tumbler cylinder 
lock. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE STAMFORD TRUST COMPANY, Harold E. Rider (right), 
and top officials of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company help inaugurate an 
extensive program launched by the banking institution to arouse in local townspeople 
an understanding of the importance to them of local companies, many of which, like 
Yale & Towne, have world famous tradenames. Shown with Mr. Rider are Calvert 
Carey, Yale & Towne president (center); and J. Bryan Williams, general manager of 
the company’s Stamford Division (left). 


Available for Immediate Shipment 
from Complete Warehouse Stocks 


Ua 
Eat 


TELEPHONE 
MILFORD 41631 


ALUMINUM _ Bors and STAINLESS STEEL — 
Sheets 


BARS _. Brass, Cold Fin- 
ished, Shafting Stainless 
Steel, Bessemer Screw 
Stock, Jalcase 


BRASS ROD __ Brass and 
Bronze Rods 


DRILL ROD _ Commer- 
cial High Speed, Airtru 
Flat Ground, Pompton 
Flats 


FITTINGS — Stainless 
Steel 

PERFORATED SHEETS — 
Commercial, Industrial 
and Ornamental “Design 


Bars, Billets, Fittings, 
Plates, Pipe, Sheets, Strip, 
Wire 


STEEL SHEETS _. Hot 
and Cold Rolled, Long 
Terne, Stretcher-Leveled 


SPRING STEEL _ Flat 
Wire, Annealed, Tem- 
pered 


STRIP STEEL _ Hot and 
Cold Rolled, Flat Wire 


TUBING _ Seamless and 
Welded Mechanical, 
Stainless 


WIRE _ Stainless Steel 
(All Grades) 


EDGCOMB STEEL 


of New England, Inc. 


MILEOR 
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NEVER BEFORE have two colliers of the “Seam” class been at the dock of the 
T. A.D. Jones and Company, Inc. at the same time. The vessel on the left is the 
“Sewanee Seam" discharging a cargo of the finest New River coal for distribution 
throughout Connecticut. The vessel on the right is the “Sewell Seam” taking on 
Bunker “C” Fuel Oil from the tanks of the T. A. D. Jones and Company, Inc. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD and the most modern are these Seam 


vessels, having a cargo capacity of almost 12,000 net tons of coal. 


AT NEW HAVEN, the T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc., maintains the only 
commercial tidewater dock between Providence and New York equipped to 
handle these huge vessels. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, INC. 


NEW HAVEN ° BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 
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THE CONNECTICUT STATE 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS has just launched an interest- 
ing program designed to acquaint 
women’s clubs with the contributions 
which local industries make to a com- 
munity. In Naugatuck recently, nearly 
200 women listened to a panel dis- 
cussion on “What Is Your Part in Our 
Economic Structure?” arranged by the 
Naugatuck Valley Industrial Council. 


Mrs. C. Whitefield Gowrie, presi- 
dent of the Federation, opened the pro- 
gram which was presided over by the 
late Mrs. William J. Noble, Jr., indus- 
try chairman of the Federation. 


Alan C. Curtiss, vice president of 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury, spoke on “Industry's Re- 
sponsibility to its Employees,” and 
stressed industry's obligation to inform 
employees about the American eco- 
nomic system and the reasons why it 
is the most successful in the world 


today. 


“Understanding comes from frank 
acknowledgement that every employee 
is an individual,” Mr. Curtiss said. 
“This matter of understanding is a 
two-way affair. Management must un- 
derstand the aspirations and needs of 
the employees, both as individuals and 
in the group. Employees must under- 
stand the problems and aims of man- 
agement. Neither management nor em- 
ployees can arrive at a sound working 
basis except through man-to-man un- 
derstanding. With understanding will 
come confidence.” 


He placed upon management the re- 
sponsibility of selecting employees 
carefully, the training of employees for 
the most effective utilization of man- 
power, the providing of safe and sani- 
tary working conditions. He also em- 
phasized that a part of industry’s job 
is to stabilize employment. “Manage- 
ment has a responsibility to all seg- 
ments of society to work to this end,” 
Mr. Curtiss said. “When it is accom- 
plished, all will benefit—stockholder— 


employee—and customer.” 


Harry B. Purcell, personnel man- 
ager of The Torrington Company, who 
spoke on “Industry's Responsibility to 
the Community,” said that a company’s 
responsibility is that of a good leading 
citizen. Basically, he said that indus- 
try must become part of the commu- 
nity, should pay proper taxes for the 
support of the community, should try 
to employ the aged and handicapped 
and should support civic groups and 
charity drives. 


CONTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS 


e SPECIAL MACHINES 

e MACHINE WORK 

e SMALL STAMPINGS 

e COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES 
e SHEET METAL WORK 


e BAKED ENAMEL 
FINISHES 


YOUNGBERG BROS. 


PHONE 1816 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


Waste Paper—All Grades 
Rags—New Cloth Cuttings 


Let us clean your plant of obso- 
lete materials, correspondence 
and forms. We have the equip- 
ment and men to do it efficiently. 


I. Hershman & Co., Inc. 


New Haven Phone 5-4177 


The A. C. Loveland Co. 
Hartford Phone 2-3145 


Photostats 


Drafting Supplies 


Blueprints 


Joseph Merritt & Co. 
166 Pearl Street Hartford 
Tel. 2-9498 


Make Your 
Letterhead 
Modern” 


Columbia Printing Co., designers 
and printers of prestige letterheads 
for over 38 years, will be glad to 
send suggestions on “How To Make 
Your Letterhead Modern”, which will 
include a FREE sketch for a new let- 
terhead if needed. 


Columbia - designed and produced 
letterheads will create a favorable 
impression of your business, the 
quality of your products. 

WRITE TODAY! If you use at least 
5000 letterheads annually Columbia 
will send you a FREE sketch and 
copy of “How To Make Your Letter- 
head Modern’: There is no obigation. 


COLUMBIA 


* PRINTING CO. x 


Offset-Lithographers & Printers 


174 COMMERCE ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Price includes complete supplies for 
list of 500 names. (Supplies for each 
additional 500 names: $3.25 per 500.) 


NO STENCILS— 
NO PLATES! 


If you have a mailing list of 
customers, prospects; or mem- 
bers, MASTER ADDRESSER 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND 
MONEY. 


Just type your address list on a 
long strip of paper. MASTER 
ADDRESSER will reprint each 
address up to 100 times. 


Write for Special Trial Offer 
S. C. KELLEY CO. 


DARIEN, CONN. TEL. 5-2382 








“Through trial and error and careful 
study, pioneering companies of Ameri- 
can industry have penetrated the field 
of good community relations,” Mr. 
Purcell said. “They have developed a 
certain philosophy regarding industry 
fulfilling its obligation to the commu- 
nity. The core of that philosophy is 
that industry must live for and not off 
the community. By assuming civic 
leadership in making the community 
a healthier and happier place in which 
to live and work, morale of workers 
is lifted, loyalty and good-will are in- 
spired and a more efficient product, 
and likewise a more efficient commu- 
nity are the result. Environment always 
shapes business character and en- 
deavor.” 


Edward T. McGrath, public rela- 
tions director of U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, Naugatuck, spoke on “The Citi- 
zen’s Responsibility to the Commu- 
nity.” He called upon each individual 
to take an active part in politics, 
church affairs, the management of 
schools, charities, hospitals, play- 
grounds, parks, and all other activities 
of the community. 

He stated also that the community is 
charged with a challenging responsi- 


é 


bility to its citizens. “A citizen expects 
to find in his community a place where 
he may be gainfully employed,” he 
said, “where he may earn a fair day’s 
pay for a fair day’s work, that his pay 
will enable him to maintain a home, to 
raise a family and to provide for the 
needs of his family. As citizens living 
in the State of Connecticut, our lives 
and fortunes, our whole well-being, is 
very closely tied into and allied with 
the well-being of industry.” 

Rodney Chase, vice president of pub- 
lic and industrial relations of the Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, gave 
a summary of the remarks of all the 
speakers and said that it was impor- 
tant what the people in the community 
thought about business, for what the 
public thinks determines the type of 
government we have, the type of labor 
laws, taxes, and the kind of country 
that we live in. 

It is the plan of the Federation to 
arrange similar meetings in other sec- 
tions of the state—a forward-looking 
step toward coordinating the interests 
of industry and other phases of Con- 
necticut living. 


NON-FERROUS 


PHILIP E. BARTH has just resi; 
as general manager of P. & F. Cc 
Division, The American Hard: 
Corporation, New Britain, a posi 
which he has held since July, 194 
He was formerly associated 
Sargent & Company, New H 
from 1928 to 1942, where he was 
general manager and later presi: 
Prior to his association with Sar 
he was sales manager for We: 
Cartridge Co., East Alton, Ill. 
During World War II Mr. E 
served from 1942 until 1946 as a k 
member of the Price Adjustment 
tion, War Department, under Lt. | 
eral L. H. Campbell, Jr., Chief of 
nance. In World War I he was 
tain of the 142d Infantry, 36th | 
sion, American Expeditionary Fc 
He has also been vice president 
director of the American Hard 
Manufacturers Association, and a 
mer director of the Manufacturer: 
sociation of Connecticut. He resid 
1041 Ridge Road, Hamden 14, 


necticut. 
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ACCORDING TO A SUR 
JUST COMPLETED by the 
Haven Railroad, new employmen 





SAND - PERMANENT MOLD - DIE ee 


Heat Treating Facilities 





Laboratory and X-Ray 
Permanent and Die-casting Molds, Designed and Machined 


Pattern Shop 








36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 





HAMPDEN BRASS & ALUMINUM COMPAN' 
SPRINGFIELD 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOUNDRY: 
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A SURVEY 
by the New 
ployment for 


more than 4,000 persons in the terri- 
tory served by the New Haven Rail- 
road in New England and in Southeast- 
ern New York State has been, or soon 
will be, provided as the result of new 
industrial construction or expansion 
during last year. 

Commenting on the survey, Presi- 
dent Laurence F. Whittemore said that 
credit for bringing to New England 
the more than 160 new plants should 
be given to local Chambers of Com- 
merce and other civic groups with 
whom the Industrial Development De- 
partment of the New Haven Railroad 
has worked closely in a combined ef- 
fort to persuade as many new industries 
as possible to locate in territory served 
by the Road. 

The following new Connecticut de- 
velopments were listed in the survey 
report: 

The Groton plant of The Chas. Pfi- 
zer Company, manufacturers of drugs 
and chemicals; the newly completed 
$2,000,000 rolling mill of the Detroit 
Steel Corporation (Reliance Steel Divi- 
sion), located at Hamden; a new ware- 
house now being built in East Hart- 
ford by The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company; the new million dollar 
plant erected at Danbury by The 
Sperry Products, Inc., manufacturers 
of rail testing equipment, which will 
employ 300 people; the new Stratford 
plant of the Waterbury Corrugated 
Container Corporation; and the addi- 
tion to the plant of the U. S. Electrical 
Motors, Inc., in Milford. 
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THE ELECTION OF TWO VICE 
PRESIDENTS.by the board of direc- 
tors was announced recently by Charles 
M. D. Reed, president of The Taylor- 
Reed Corporation, Glenbrook. Neston 
M. Brown of Noroton Heights, for- 
merly production manager, has been 
elected vice president in charge of pro- 
duction. William A. Reed, formerly 
chief engineer, has been elected vice 
president in charge of engineering. 

Mr. Brown became associated with 
the corporation in November. 1945, 
starting as plant manager at the Koko- 
mo, Indiana, plant. He is largely re- 
sponsible for the succesful production 
methods used in both that plant and 
the new one in Glenbrook. 

Mr. Reed became associated with 
the firm as engineer at the Mamaro- 
neck, New York plant in June, 1944. 
With the purchase of the Kokomo 
plant he became chief engineer, and 
was responsible for setting up the ma- 
chinery and equipment for it. 


OIC iam 


does the 
work of many 


when its a combined form 


4 UARCO business form 


Just because you have 
many departments doesn’t mean you 
need many forms. Not at all! Uarco 
combines business forms so that one does 
the work of many .. . serving all depart- 
ments. . . reaching everyone concerned. 

Not only that, but each department 
gets only the facts it wants—no non- 
essentials. No delays, no recopying— 
one writing does it all! 

See how you can combine your business 
forms. Call your Uarco Representative 
—he’ll make a complete survey of your 
needs at no cost or obligation. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in all principal cities 


Ur 


*for instance . . . One 
company selling radio tran- 
scriptions needs all these with 
each order: (1) box label, 
(2) shipper’s receipt, Railway 
Express Agency, (3) R.E.A. 
label with detachable de- 
livery sheets, (4) “abstract 
advice” for R.E.A. records, 
(5) shipper’s bill from R.E.A. 
UARCO combines them all 
in E-Z-Out Form. One form 
..+ Onewriting ... copies 
detached in one swift motion. 


Business Forms 











COMPANY-PRODUCED SPRING PRODUCTS were exhibited at strategic points 
throughout the plant. 


Copr. 1949 Devenco Inc. 








ENGINEERS... 
TO ENGINEERS 


Outstanding consultants in specialized 
fields, not wishing to be burdened with an 
oversized staff, utilize the complete civil, 
mechanical and electrical engineering 
services of this organization. 

To facilitate close liaison, our person- 
nel performs work on the premises of our 
clients if so desired. We, of course, are 
fully equipped to handle all projects on 
our own premises as well. 

Descriptive brochure sent on request. 


industrial surveys and reports 
examination of site 
architectural design and foundations 
plant design and layout 
power and lighting circuits 
supervision of construction 
product research and development 
equipment and production machine design 
tool, die and gage design 
industrial electronics 
designing ...dra fting 
detailing . . . tracing 


THEODORE J. KAUFFELD, M.E., P.E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
and associate organization 


Devenco 


INCORPORATED 
150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Wallace Barnes’ New Pic 
Attracts 10,000 Visitor 








(Continued from page 7) 


Each boiler is sufficient to supply | 
quate heat for the plant and both |} 
been provided as protection ag: 
shortages of either type of fuel. 

A large parking area is includec 
the plant and to the east there is s; 
for an athletic field, a developn 
which company officials are now f 
ning. 

Prior to the formal opening of 
plant to the public on “inspect 
day, dedication ceremonies were 
with Fuller F. Barnes, president of 
Associated Spring Corporation as : 
ster of ceremonies and prin 
speaker. 





Motion Pictures and Sor 
Slide Films Become Maj 
Selling Tools 





(Continued from page 9) 


changes of drawings where fla 
work is used, or in the case of | 
dimensional work, 1,500 change 
position of several models, we ca 
where the money goes. But wha 
the costs, and we believe them hi; 
present, they are much less expe 
than nervous breakdowns. 

Let us close with a return tc 
business movie and some intere 
figures from a recent survey. ‘ 
Hall Advertising Foundation re 
in a finding for Business Screen 
zine that national advertisers are 
on the sales and public relations ° 
of motion pictures. 65% of those 
returned the questionnaire plan t 
clude motion pictures in their f 
public relations programs. 58.4% 
already produced at least one 
Only 7.1% rejected films as bein 
adequate. 

Motion pictures in business 
definitely arrived. 





Your Representatives 
Congress 
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as Communications Watch Office 
Top Secret Officer on the staff o 
miral Thomas C. Kinkaid, comm 
of the 7th Fleet. 
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He is currently serving as a member 
of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 


Chase Going Woodhouse 


Chase Going Woodhouse (D.), 
representative of the Second Congres- 
sional District, also served the 79th 
Congress. During the 79th she was a 
member of the informal committee for 
the Protection of the Consumer and 
Secretary of the Democratic Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee. She is 
now New England representative on 
and Secretary of the Democratic Steer- 
ing Committee of the House and a 
member of the Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Devise. 

Previous to serving in Congress Mrs. 
Woodhouse was elected Secretary of 
the State of Connecticut, being the 
first Democratic woman to hold this 
position. She was three times elected 
President of the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Democratic Women’s Clubs 
and is now Honorary President. 

An economist by profession, Mrs. 
Woodhouse was a Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Connecticut College from 
1934 until January, 1946. She has also 
taught at colleges and universities 
across the country, including the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Iowa State College, 
Oregon State College, Smith College 
and Vassar School of Euthenics. 

A graduate of McGill University, 
Mrs. Woodhouse did graduate work at 
the University of Chicago and the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Germany. 

Prior to her election to Congress in 
November, Mrs, Woodhouse served 
for several months as Visiting Expert 
on the staff of General Lucius Clay, 
Allied Military Governor of Germany. 
Her specific project was to work with 
the women’s organizations with a view 
to using them as units for democratic 
education work. 

She is a member of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 


John A. McGuire 


Representative from Connecticut's 
Third Congressional District, John A. 
McGuire (D.), is a native of Walling- 
ford. He attended the public schools in 
that city, Lyman Hall, and Dartmouth 
College. 

He operates his own general insur- 
ance business and is a member of the 
Legislative Committee of The Con- 
necticut Association of Insurance 
Agents. For sixteen years he served as 
town clerk of Wallingford, and for the 


past eight years has been president of 
the Connecticut Town Clerks Associ- 
ation. He is also a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Town and City 
Clerks, and former chairman of the 
Democratic State Central Committee 
of Connecticut. 

Representative McGuire serves on 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 


A. A. Ribicoff 


Judge A. A. Ribicoff (D.), the 
state’s First Congressional District rep- 
resentative, was born in New Britain. 
He studied law at the University of 
Chicago, graduating cum laude, and 
was on the editorial board of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law Review and a 
member of the honor society, Order 
of the Coif. 

Admitted to the Connecticut bar in 
1933, he has been active in the prac- 
tice of law as senior partner in the 
firm of Ribicoff and Ribicoff, of Hart- 
ford. He was elected to the Connecti- 
cut General Assembly from Hartford 
in 1938, serving two terms. 

He was appointed a judge of the 
Hartford Police Court in 1941 and was 
elected chairman of the Assembly of 
Municipal Court Judges. He also 
served as chairman on the Commission 
on the Study of Alcoholism and Crime 
in Connecticut. In 1945, he was re- 
appointed to a second term on the 
bench. Two years later he was ap- 
pointed to a five-year term as Hearing 
Examiner under the Connecticut State 
Fair Employment Practices Act. 

He serves the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 
1000 Ibs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 


Financing 


(Continued from page 17) 


Probably the largest amount of busi- 
ness in normal times, covering usual 
shipments, is done by time drafts with 
documents deliverable upon accept- 
ance of the draft. 

The tenor of those drafts may be 
from a few days to several months 
depending upon competition and the 
time you feel justified in giving your 
customer. 

It is much better to sell on this basis 
than on open account since you control 
the goods until your draft is accepted, 
and when it is accepted you have the 
buyer’s promise to pay on a certain 
date. 

Suppose you are willing to sell your 
customer on the basis of one-third pay- 
ment on delivery of documents, one- 
third in 30 days and the balance in 60 
days. This can be accomplished by at- 
taching three drafts to the documents, 
i.e. one at sight and one each at 30 and 
60 days, instructing the bank to de- 
liver the documents on payment of the 
first and acceptance of the other two. 

Some companies prefer to draw their 
drafts payable so many days from date 
rather than from sight as there are oc- 
casionally buyers that will not accept 
drafts on first presentation and by de- 
laying acceptance have that much ex- 
tra time in which to make payment. 

Before offering terms of draft 
against shipping documents, you 
should investigate to see whether order 
bills of lading are permitted by or are 
of any value in the country to which 
you are shipping. 


FIRE BRICK 
CONSTRUCTION 


Boiler Setting 
Industrial Furnaces 
Glass Melting Furnaces 
Acid Tanks Relined 


E. W. BRETT CO. 
. 3-6104 
West Hartford 35 Fairview St. 
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ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER COMPANY 
469 Connecticut Boulevard, E. Hartford, Conn. 


Telephones 


ie Hartford 8-4106 Springfield 6-4177 
_ | New Haven 6-1368 Albany, N. Y. 3-3101 





OBSERVATIONS 


By N. W. FORD 


Executive Vice-President 


the very urgently needed mass pop- 

ulation educational job of securing 
a more alert and informed public opin- 
ion, concerning our individual enter- 
prise and individual freedom economic 
and political system, memorize and 
repeat these capsule Americanisms to 
your friends, neighbors, .customers, 
butcher, baker, barber, business asso- 
ciates, etc., in your daily rounds of 
life: 

Our American Way of Life has 
enabled us, with only one-sixteenth 
of the world’s people, to produce 
one-third of the world’s goods. Let 
us protect that Way of Life. 

If we hope to avoid tyranny and 
maintain our full measure of free- 
dom in our American Way of Life, 
we must oppose the growing cen- 
tralization of government at Wash- 
ington and restore the control of our 
lives, our work, our education, to 
our “grass roots” home districts. 

Over 50 million people in the 
United States—one in every two 
persons over 16 years old—were 
driving motor vehicles in 1948 and 
41 million motor vehicles were on 
our roads and streets in that year. 
This is but one part of the great 
human comfort picture of our 
American Way of Life. 


Under our American Way of Life, 
by his free choice among competing 
products, the customer casts his bal- 
lots of dollars, voting -for the life 
or death of each business concern, 
large or small. 


One popular-make automobile 
company in America figures that its 
1947 cars, which sold for less than 
$1500 would have cost more than 
$50,000 if they were built with the 
tools used in 1906. This is only one 
of countless proofs that freedom of 
enterprise and management as well 
as freedom of labor are the keys to 


E you, personally, want to help in 


our happiness under our American 
Way of Life. 

In the United States today, 3 hours 
of work buys daily food for 5 per- 
sons, in Russia it takes 9 hours. One 
hour of work buys a pair of cotton 
stockings against 24 hours in Russia. 

When it takes two hours of work 
pay to buy a pack of cigarettes, no 
wonder the average Russian doesn’t 
own a car. He can’t live that long. 


x «wk 


52,000,000 Americans are insured 
against costs of hospitalization. 

31,000,000 Americans are insured 
against loss of income due to disability. 

26,000,000 Americans are insured 
against surgical expense. 

9,000,000 Americans are insured 
against medical expense. 

This has been accomplished by the 
voluntary action of the American 
people. Voluntary programs of prepaid 
medical and hospital insurance have 
grown more rapidly in the past few 
years than ever before. 


x * *& 


Every American business owes some- 
thing: (1) to the customers it serves; 
(2) to the industry of which it is a 
part; (3) to all industry; (4) to its 
community; (5) to the nation which 
provides its license to do business, and 
is its support. 

In discharging its debt it should pro- 
vide products or service at a fair price. 

It should cooperate with its industry 
in establishing and maintaining fair 
practices. 

It should play its part in the activ- 
ities by which all industry governs 
and advances itself. 

It should contribute its share to the 
public welfare by devoting some of the 
time, talent and energy of its executives 
to public affairs, local and national. 
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It's easy enough to buy a fork 
truck, a conveyor, a monorail sys- 
tem or a hoist. We sell them. 


But perhaps that isn't the 
best answer to your "mate- 
rial handling for production" 
problem. 


Production Equipment Co. can 
apply the ENGINEERING AP- 
PROACH to your material han- 
dling problems. Backed by years 
of practical experience, they'll 
submit recommendations to re- 
duce climbing costs and expedite 
production. 


Write for your FREE 
copy of this book- 
let of material 
handling ideas. 


aa at 
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401 LIBERTY STREET, MERIDEN, CONN 








TAXATION 


By DANIEL B. BADGER 





Attorney 


More Business Taxes 


HE greatest part of public atten- 

tion to Governor Bowles’ budget 

has been devoted to the issue of 
the sales tax vs. income tax. Yet the 
budget message contains some recom- 
mendations in the field of business 
taxes which deserve careful considera- 
tion by businessmen in the state. 

The first of these new proposals is 
to raise the corporation business tax 
from 3% to 4%, or a 33% increase. 
The second proposal is to eliminate 
the present gross receipts tax on un- 
incorporated business and substitute 
for it a net income tax of 4%. Accord- 
ing to the Governor's estimate, this 
new tax would bring in an annual 
revenue of $3,000,000, which is a 
250% increase over the present tax. 

Thus in a budget which contem- 
plates an over-all increase of 12.4% 
in expenditures over the current bien- 
nium, the Governor proposes that 
business should contribute a share of 
revenue which amounts in the aggre- 
gate to a 55% increase in the franchise 


PHONE - NEW BRITAIN - 


DESIGN for 


Connecticut Manufacturers 


Mechanical knowledge and ingenuity, 
backed by years of practical ex- 
perience in engineering, design and 
manufacturing, has made it possible 


for us to solve many design and 
development problems for Connecti- 
cut manufacturers. 

May we help you with yours? 


el ORPORATED « 


Serving Connecticut Industry and Science 


BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


ONE BLOCK FROM RAILROAD STA. 





90091 


taxes which it now pays to the state. 
This fact is not readily apparent from 
the budget message itself, because the 
impression conveyed there is that the 
revenue lost by elimination of the sales 
tax will be made up by the proposed 
personal income tax. Actually however, 
the personal income tax will, even 
under the Governor's estimate, bring 
in only $27,000,000 annually, whereas 
the sales tax at 2% would have 
brought in $36,000,000. 

The significance of these figures is 
that one-quarter of the tax burden now 
borne by the population as a whole 
under the sales tax will be transferred 
directly to business. The sales tax is 
the only tax in Connecticut which pro- 
vides a broad basis of direct public 
support for state government. Prior to 
its adoption in 1947, the proportionate 
share of state and local taxation borne 
by business in Connecticut was higher 
than in any other state, according to 
the report of Professor Saxon submit- 
ted to the Legislature in 1948. The 


ANOTHER SPECIAL DEVICE 





ASSIGNMENT NO. 


1605 


Create a special blanking ma 
chine that will assure accurate 
control of register for subse- 
quent operations. This machine 
also features suction delivery. 
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present proposal of the Governo 
big step in the direction of rest 
that unbalanced situation. The bi 
of the proposed income tax i: 
only to be borne by a small mit 
of the population; business ente: 
is also to pay a larger share of the 

The issue of income tax vs. 
tax is one of proper distributic 
tax load, as well as stability of rey 
to the state. The Connecticut Stat 
Study Committee has fully ex 
these factors and has forcefully 
plained the reasons which led 
favor one type of state tax ove 
other. But the issue of business t: 
general tax is governed primari 
different economic principles. 
chief principle here is that of ecor 
competition between industry or 
ness in different states. If the 
imposed on business in Conne 
result in a heavier over-all tax bi 
than in the competing state, the r 
ing handicap does not merely 
that the owners of the Conne 
concern must be satisfied wi 
smaller rate on their investmen 
enterprise. It may also mean tha 
Connecticut concern will sell and 
duce less of its products, and er 
fewer persons. 

It has been found impossib 
measure comparative tax burden 
tween states with any degree of ¢ 
ness. The Connecticut Tax Study 
mittee made some studies of this 
lem, but reached only very genera 
inconclusive results. At any rate 
problem is more complicated, fe 
stance, than the mere comparis 
rates of tax, which is the app 
followed by the Governor in su; 
ing that Connecticut business 
are still lower than in Massachuse 
New York. Such a comparison ig 
the fact that the total measure 1 
depends not only on tax rates, bu 
on the basis and exemptions f 
taxes affecting business. New Yor 
no tax on tangible personal pro 
Massachusetts has no property t 
machinery. These taxes are a larg 
of the total tax burden borne by 
ness in Connecticut. 

In view of the difficulty in m 
specific business tax compariso 
would seem that the framers of o 
laws should give careful attenti 
the comparative ratios which exi 
tween business taxes and general 
The Governor's proposal for addi 
levies on business should be exa 
in the light of these factors, as 
lished in official reports such ; 
Saxon Report. 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


Your Accounting Department 
Employee 


LTHOUGH much has been spoken 
A= written on the subject, it is 

regrettable that so few employ- 
ers give adequate attention to the 
training and education of employees 
in their accounting department. Their 
budgets may provide for putting young 
machinists through a training period, 
but the accounting department em- 
ployee rarely is given the benefits of a 
training program designed to speed 
his grasp of required procedures and 
to promote his understanding of his 
function in the organization. Perhaps 
in no other department of the plant 
is production important yet so often 
unnoticed. The accounting department 
employee assembles data entering into 
the financial statements upon the ac- 
curacy of which management is de- 
pendent for its knowledge and inter- 
pretation of the results of operations. 
He is deserving ofthe supervisor's per- 
sonal attention and guidance. 








ADVERTISING ART 
PHOTO * ENGRAVING 


At the outset the new accounting 
department employee should be en- 
lightened as to procedures and routine 
so that he will know how his job fits 
into the organizational pattern. When 
he realizes the importance of his as- 
signment and the end result of his 
efforts, he is much more likely to be 
accurate and thorough. Moreover, he 
will work more efficiently, for he will 
know to what use his reports will be 
put by his fellow employees and will 
be able to exercise judgment in direct- 
ing greatest effort to the work of most 
importance. In this initial stage of the 
educational process, individual instruc- 
tion of the new employee by his super- 
visor is most important and effective. 

It is true that the right type of new 
employee in your accounting depart- 
ment sooner or later will become famil- 
iar with the office procedures and 
routine by observation and inquiry of 
fellow-workers, but this process of in- 


PHOTO * RETOUCHING 
DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


troducing a new employee to his work 
is slow, inefficient, leaves too much to 
chance and actually may lead to his be- 
coming misinformed. The new em- 
ployee should be encouraged to under- 
stand the importance of his work, and, 
if the need for the work exists at all, 
it is important enough to require per- 
sonal instruction of the new employee 
by his supervisor. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





HIS month the report on general 
business conditions in Connecti- 
cut is devoted principally to a 
summarization of 1948 activity and a 
comparison of these results with the 
year 1947, 

Connecticut industry in 1948 ex- 
perienced another twelve months of 
high peace-time activity as measured 
by our general business index which 
averaged 41% above normal. This, 
however, was seven percentage points 
under the 1947 average with the 
greater part of the decline occurring in 
the second half of the year. The De- 
cember standing at an estimated 34% 
abové normal was ten points below the 
level attained in December 1947, and 
it now begins to appear that Con- 
necticut business activity is trending 
down from the abnormally high levels 
experienced in the past three post war 
years. The situation nationally has dif- 
fered somewhat in that the yearly aver- 
age for 1948 was slightly higher than 
that for last year and at the close of 


1948 the index stood parallel with the 
level of December 1947. In view of 
the great multitude of small industries 
in Connecticut with its textile, machine 
tool and appliance manufacturers, Con- 
necticut business is apt to be more sen- 
sitive to changes in economic levels 
and industries in this state are prone to 
be among the first to feel the effects of 
shifts in demand. 

Estimated at 46% above normal, one 
point off from November, the Decem- 
ber index of manhours worked in Con- 
necticut factories was down fifteen per- 
centage points from a year ago and 
the average for the year as a whole at 
+53% was ten points below that for 
1947. The average number of hours 
worked per week in manufacturing 
industries in 1948 was estimated at 
42.5 for men and 38.8 for women, 
approximately the same as for the pre- 
vious year. These averages, however, 
were well below the wartime peaks 
achieved in 1943 of 49.8 for males 
and 43.7 for females, but were higher 


than the 1935-39 averages of 40.1 
37.2. Male factory employees ea 
an estimated average of $61.23 
week in 1948 compared with the | 
average of $57.84, while females < 
aged $43.13 in 1948 as against $4 
the previous year. 

Employment in Connecticut m 
facturing industries for Decer 
dropped off one percentage poir 
33% above normal, nine points b 
the standing a year ago. The ave 
for the year at +40%, however, 
only four points below the 1947 ; 
age. The index remained practi 
steady through the first seven mc 
of 1948 but lost from one to five p 
in each of the succeeding months. 
employment in Connecticut durin; 
first week of 1949 reached its hij 
point in two years according to 
State Labor Commissioner. A tot 
42,752 persons had filed claims 
the Employment Security Divisio 
the Labor Department for unem: 
ment benefits. This represents 
creases of 13% over the previous 
and 78% over a year ago. The ¢ 
missioner indicated that the rise i: 
to separations resulting from lac 
work and a return to the pre-war | 
tice of laying off employees while 
end inventories are in progress. 

The index of freight shipn 
originating in eight Connecticut ¢ 
at 24% above normal in Decen 
was level with the same month a 
ago. The 1948 average at + 26% 
well below the +35% average o 
previous year. Total shipments 
the eight locations for the year 
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IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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cen per cent less than in 1947. Car- 
loadings in the nation, however, were 
only 3.7% under the volume of the 
previous year. The American Associ- 
ation of Railroads said freight traffic 
was 43% above the pre-war peak in 
1929, and that the volume was the 
greatest for any peacetime year except 
1947. 

During December the index of cot- 
ton mill activity rose one point to an 
estimated 4% below normal. The an- 
nual average for 1948 was 11% above 
normal, slightly above the 1947 aver- 
age. The volume of cotton mill activity 
was similar in 1948 and 1947 as indi- 
cated by the fact that 61,800 bales were 
consumed in the past year compared 
with 61,200 bales in 1947. Hours of 
spindle activity were 1,244 million in 
1948 and 1,254 million in the previous 
year. 

The December index of construction 
work in progress in Connecticut was 
estimated at 44°% above normal, two 
points below November. Although the 
annual average for the past year was 
five points above the +39% average 
for 1947, a ten point loss was regis- 
tered in the closing quarter of the year 
as against a thirteen point gain in the 
last three months of 1947. Building 
contracts awarded in the past year pro- 
vided for slightly more than 19 mil- 
lion square feet of floor space, a drop 
of over one million square feet or 6% 
from the previous year. The falling off 
in building contracts since the peak 
year 1946 indicates the slackening in 
demand for new construction under 
the present building costs. 

President Truman on January 7 de- 
livered to Congress his third annual 
economic report based largely on ma- 
terial supplied by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors. The report sets forth 
a summary of the main features of 
economic activity in the United States 
during 1948, some of which follow. 
Employment for the year averaged 
more than 59 million civilian workers 
and at one time during 1948 reached 
nearly 62 million. Unemployment re- 
mained at a low level of around 2 
million. With over one million work- 
ers added to the labor force production 
of goods was between 3 and 4 per 
cent higher than in 1947. Work stop- 
pages were at about the same level as 
during the previous year. Wages went 
up and consumer income increased 
about in proportion to the increase in 
consumer prices but consumption ex- 
penditures rose less than income. There 
was a cessation in the broad upward 
movement of prices, which had per- 


sisted with few interruptions ever 
since the removal of price controls, 
but profits in 1948 again surpassed all 
previous records. The ratio of profits to 
sales was again maintained at around 
5% after taxes. The expansion of 
bank credit during 1948 was substan- 
tially slowed, partly as a result of re- 
strictive actions adopted by govern- 
mental authorities and voluntary re- 
straints observed by banks and partly 
because of a decline in the demand for 
short-term capital. Business investment 
continued at a high level as inven- 
tories of non-farm business increased 
approximately $7 billion in value with 
only $4 billiqgn of the increase ac- 
counted for by higher prices. Outlays 
for plant and equipment were some- 
what above the level reached in the 
latter half of 1947 although with 
higher costs the physical volume of 
such investment was not quite main- 
tained. The housing supply was in- 
creased by well over one million resi- 
dential units in 1948 but new housing 
starts have been falling off since May 
mainly because the construction indus- 
try gradually has been pricing itself 
out of the market. 


What the Schools Want to 
Know About Industry 


(Continued from page 14) 


find superior practices in school and 
community cooperation? How may 
really effective programs be initiated? 

Fortunately, there is increasing evi- 
dence of readiness for school and com- 
munity cooperation along the lines 
suggested in this article. In his annual 
report, issued recently, Mr. William S. 
Fuller, president of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce, emphasized 
the importance of such liaison. Inci- 
dentally, it was through the generous 
cooperation of the Hartford Chamber 
of Commerce that 250 copies of the 
brochure “Economic Description of 
Hartford” were recently made avail- 
able to the Hartford public schools for 
use as a supplementary teaching aid 
in high school economics classes. No 
doubt teachers and students will re- 
gard this booklet as an excellent start- 
ing point for the further study of 
Hartford’s financial structure, manu- 
factures, insurance business, wholesale 
and retail trade, utilities, transporta- 
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tion facilities, housing developments, 
and many other phases of the city’s 
economy. 

If intelligent and realistic answers 
to the school’s questions are to be ar- 
rived at, suitable avenues of commu- 
nication between the school and indus- 
try will have to be provided. Then edu- 
cators and industrialists, recognizing 
their peculiar opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities in promoting the econo- 
mic well-being of American youth, 
will be able to get together as problems 
arise and look for solutions in the give 
and take of mutually helpful discus- 
sion. 

Further evidence that business lead- 
ership is interested in lifting the level 
of economic literacy is to be found in 
the activities of the Committee on 
Economic Development. The most sig- 
nificant achievement of this Commit- 
tee, so far as public education is con- 
cerned, is to be found in the Workshop 
in Economic Education held this past 
summer at New York University. Par- 
ticipants included leaders in govern- 
ment, business, organized labor, and 
education. Superintendents of schools, 
principals, directors of instruction, and 
social studies teachers from thirty-three 
Cities in twenty-two states were in at- 
tendance. 

The success of the Workshop was 
due in large measure to the dynamic 
and imaginative leadership of Profes- 
sor G. Derwood Baker of New York 
University who succeeded in bringing 
to the conferences such distinguished 
consultants as Beardsley Ruml of 
Macy's; Edwin G. Nourse, chairman 
of the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers; J. Frederick Dewhurst of 
the Twentieth Century Fund; Mark 
Starr, educational director of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union; A. D. H. Kaplan of the Brook- 
ings Institution; and Dean Edward 
Mason of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Public Administration. 

The findings and recommendations 
of this Workshop will soon be printed 
and will receive widespread circulation 
among business and -labor leaders as 
well as in schools and colleges. To in- 
sure an on-going program, an Interim 
Committee on Economic Education has 
been established with headquarters at 
New York University. The service this 
Committee is prepared to furnish will 
prove helpful to business and to edu- 
cation when questions such as those 
posed in the preceding paragraphs are 
approached - cooperatively by citizens 
sincerely interested in the economic 
foundations of American democracy. 
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Depreciation and Pre-war 
Cost of Plant* 


S “original cost” the only acceptable 
[bss for computing depreciation? 

In recent years, businessmen have 
given this question a lot of anxious 
attention. The anxiety is rooted in the 
rising prices which must be paid for 
plant and plant items. The price of 
plant addition, or of plant rehabilita- 
tion, improvement, or modernization 
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Expenditures on plant, like other 
costs, are recoverable from sales rev- 
enue, but what is the “cost” to be 
recovered? The most familiar answer 
is “refer back to the number of dol- 
lars spent for the facility.” This answer, 
which is given in terms of original 
cost, is the one generally accepted by 
professional accountants, to which busi- 
ness men have given their assent. The 
alternative answer is “refer to the num- 
ber of dollars which must be spent to 
replace the facility’. This answer, 
which is given in terms of current re- 
placement cost, is at present very much 
in discussion. Some businessmen freely 
favor the second answer. They have 
asked their accountants to devise ways 
and means of giving expression to the 
principle in the accounts. 

The peculiar character of plant ex- 
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Other Expenses 1,287 
Net Income for Year 17 


The $7 million figure is fair, says 
the advocate of original cost basis, be- 
cause it charges revenue for services 
received at the amount spent for them. 
When, in due time, a facility is re- 
placed (or retired), the accounting for 
the old asset is also finished; if it is 
replaced, there is a new facility in the 
plant, and a new cost in the accounts. 
The $7 million figure is not fair, says 
the advocate of replacement cost basis, 
because it does not charge revenue for 
service received at the amount—or 
something approximating the amount 


Ba sis 


Original Cost: Depreciation (a) 
Replacement Cost: 
E. N. R. Price Index 
Depreciation (b) 
Excess of (b) over (a) 


The reported net income, referred to 
previously, would be $3 million, $5 
million, and $7 million less for the re- 
spective years if depreciation was 
costed on replacement cost basis in- 
stead of original cost basis. The per- 
centage decrease in reported net in- 
come would be 18% for 1946, 15% 
for 1947, and 25% for 1948; for the 
three years together, it would be 20% 
less. (The adjustments ignore income 
tax reductions. ) 

Business men recognize the lesson 
to be learned from such figures. As 
one of them stated before a Congres- 
sional hearing recently, “When the 
buying power of the dollar is subject 
to marked change, adherence to orig- 
inal cost basis leads to gross over-or- 
under statement of depreciation cost, 
to gross over-or-under statement of in- 
come, to gross over-or-under calcu- 
lation of income tax, to gross self- 
deception of management, and to pub- 
lic misrepresentation.” The problem, 
however, awaits “official” solutions. 
Will Congress allow larger depreci- 
ation deductions in the calculation of 
income tax? Will professional account- 
ants change their “generally accepted 
rules” to allow their clients to depart 
from original cost basis? 

The problem also awaits the devel- 


Net Income for Year (after Income Taxes) 
Provision for High Cost Additions to Fixed Assets 


Net Income Transferred to Earned Surplus 


2,209 
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—which will be spent to replace it. 

The two opposing views have an 
important bearing on the reported net 
income for a year. If, in the example, 
(a) all of the $75 million had been 
invested prior to the war, and (b) the 
Engineering News Record price index 
was applicable—both assumptions 
being substantially, if not entirely, ac- 
curate—the difference in depreciation 
charge, depending upon the viewpoint, 
would be as follows, taking the last 
three years: 


Three 

‘46 ‘47 ‘48 Years 
(In Millions) 

ae $ 7 ie $21 
149 173 197 
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opment of a satisfactory technique. Is 
there a reasonable way of measuring 
current replacement costs? Technically, 
the point of reference is “replacement 
prices at time of replacement”, which 
is Clearly a matter of the future, with 
all of the uncertainties that a reference 
to the future entails. And there is the 
further technicality of a reliable price 
index. Should a different one be used 
in different regions? For different- 
sized enterprises? How detailed should 
the price indices be? Should they re- 
flect type of construction materials, 
type of machinery and equipment, etc.? 
Undaunted by these technicalities, 
some business men have not hesitated 
to give expression in the accounts to 
higher replacement costs of their 
plant. Three popular methods may be 
noted. 

One method is to reduce customary 
dividends, or not to increase dividends 
in the face of larger “dollar income’, 
with the explanation that, as one com- 
pany expressed it, “as the replacement 
value of equipment is substantially 
higher than the original cost, a con- 
siderable part of our earnings must be 
retained to be added to our depreci- 
ation.” Another method is to make a 
special provision out of income (after 
income taxes). An example follows: 
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THE RIGHT 


TO LEARN 


By OPAL HILL MUNZ 


Marching With Democracy — From Sea to Shining Sea... 


A UNIT OF STUDY (for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades) 


DUCATION in many countries to- 
Be: has ceased to be education 

and has become propaganda. 
Schools have ceased to be places of 
learning and have become places of 
regimented training. Teachers are no 
longer chosen because they are clear- 
thinking and intelligent individuals 
but because they are willing to behave 
like puppets in a pattern prescribed by 
dictators. Pupils are no longer encour- 
aged to be questioning and open- 
minded learners, but are taught to be- 
have as unquestioning automatons. 

Unlike these countries which em- 
phasize education for death, the glory 
of war, and the right of might under 
a planned economy, America empha- 
sizes education for living, the glory 
of peace and the worth of the indi- 
vidual capable and willing to dis- 
charge his responsibilities of citizen- 
ship under a competitive system of 
free enterprise. 

We come to see then that schools 
are the most effective mediums through 
which society can impart training in 
the duties of citizenship and under- 
standing of the rights of citizenship. 

We can have no real democracy nor 
free enterprise in tomorrow's world 
without the proper training of the chil- 
dren in today’s world. 

In the school room and on the 
school ground children can be intro- 
duced to the principles of democracy, 
and be taught for living rather than 
for death. 


We must ever be conscious of the 
truth that the kind of world we have 
tomorrow depends in large measure 
upon the kind of education our chil- 
dren receive today. 

Adelaid Kerr, noted writer for the 
Associated Press, says: 

“It is useless to expect truck drivers 
and company managers to settle a 
strike successfully by arbitration, if, as 
boys, they have not learned to settle 
a scrap on the school ground’s base- 
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ball diamond without blacking each 
other's eyes. 

“It is ridiculous to expect a woman 
who was not trained in school to re- 
spect the rights of others later to func- 
tion succesfully as a wife and mother. 

“It is useless to expect a citizen who 
has never been taught how he can ex- 
press his own wishes through his vote 
or how much responsibility lies on his 
own shoulders, to go regularly to the 
polls.” 

Learning for democratic living be- 
gins in the nursery class and in the 
kindergarten. Here the child through 
sharing his books and toys and through 
taking turns in games, begins to un- 
derstand the essential democratic prin- 
ciple of cooperation. 

Miss Kerr says: “In the third 
through the sixth grades boys and girls 
learn that playground quarrels and 
classroom disputes can be settled with- 
out fists. They participate in formu- 
lating rules for class and playground, 
learn the value of majority rule, that 
minority points of view may be recog- 
nized and respected, and that in a 
democracy, an individual has the right 
to speak when he thinks a rule should 
be changed. 


“By the time he leaves the ninth 
grade, the pupil is supposed to be 
aware of a citizen’s obligations, so- 
ciety’s obligations to him, the interde- 
pendence of people and nations, the 
advantages of conciliation, the need 
for adaptation in a changing world, 
the fact that unsolved political and 
economic problems can be breeding 
grounds for war.” 

The positive values and fundamen- 
tal characteristics of democracy as it 
pertains to education are clearly stated 
in this 18-point program recently out- 
lined by the pupils, teachers, school 
administrators, parents and civic bodies 
of the City of New York: 


1. Democracy has for its purpose 
the long-time interests, welfare, and 
happiness of all people. 


2. It develops a steadily increased 
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18. It renews its strength by con- 
tinued education as to its meaning and 
purposes, by education for the effective 
realization of the democratic faith. 

If democratic ideals such as these 
can be brought to full realization in 
the school room, our ways of life will 
be safely shielded and protected from 
dictators who stress the importance 
of regimentation of men thought in- 
capable of governing themselves. 

No better way can be found than 
through the schoolroom to build into 
the lives of children such a devotion 
and respect for the American way of 
life that they will be inspired to dis- 
cover and invent patterns of social and 
political behavior which will insure 
the preservation and perpetuation of 
our democratic traditions. 


Scope 

James B. Conant, President of Har- 
vard University, has described our sys- 
tem of public schools as “a vast en- 
gine of democracy which the Ameri- 
can people have created during the 
last century.” 

Certainly free public schools and 
the modern conception of the impor- 
tance of the child are the strongest cogs 
in the wheel of American democracy. 


From the early days when people 
believed that the mere teaching of the 
three R’s by rote as wholly unrelated 
subjects was enough, education in the 
United States has marched forward 
down the pathways of democracy. 

Our course has not always been 
undeviating but more and more we 
have come to believe that all educa- 
tion should be aimed at systematically 
developing citizenship, preparing pu- 
pils to think for themselves, face life's 
problems, plan a good life, and put 
it into operation. 


In developing this unit of study on 
THE RIGHT TO LEARN, historical 
and biographical stories should be 
combined with factual material to 
show how our educational processes in 
the United States have kept stride 
with changing needs, becoming more 
and more democratic through the 
years, 


(1) Stories of schools in colonial 
times. How the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony became one of the 
first to establish schools for large 
groups of children, when in 1647 
it passed a law ordering every 
town of 50 or more families to 
organize schools for the purpose 
of teaching reading and writing. 
How the dame’s schools and the 


master’s schools were conducted. 
Emphasis should be placed on 
the thought that though the es- 
tablishment of these schools 
marked progress in education, 
there were still no free schools 
for the masses of children. Men- 
tion should be made of Gover- 
nor Berkley of Virginia and of 
how he made an early issue of 
the value of education as a demo- 
cratic process when he openly 
and publicly expressed thanks 
that “we have no free schools...” 


(2) Story of schools in pioneer times. 
How the pioneers, as they went 
by foot and wagon across the 
mountains into the new areas and 
territories of the West, carried 
with them the narrow colonial 
views and ideas of education. 
How schools, conducted in log 
school houses by stern masters, 
were for a long time of second- 
ary importance to the pioneers 
who were struggling to found 
homes and make a living. 


(3) Stories of some of the early text- 
books of colonial and pioneer 
times that strongly influenced 
education: The New England 
Primer, the Hornbook, McGuf- 
fey’s Readers, the Blue Back 
Spellers. (Copies of these books 
may be obtained from public li- 
braries. Sample illustrations of 
pages from these books may be 
seen in Edna McGuire's book, 
“Adventuring in Young Amer- 
ica.” ) 

(4) Stories of Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Web- 
ster, Abraham Lincoln, and other 
early champions of free educa- 
tion who believed there could 
be no democracy in the United 
States if education were not 
shared by all children alike. How 
Jefferson said: “I think by far the 
most important bill in our whole 
code is that for spreading of 
knowledge among the ‘people. 
No other sure foundation can be 
devised for the preservation of 
freedom and happiness.” How 
Daniel Webster said: “Open the 
doors of the schoolhouses to all 
the children of the land.” How 
Abraham Lincoln said: "I desire 
to see the time when education 
shall become much more gen- 
eral.” How Benjamin Franklin 
led a crusade for establishing an 
academy in Pennsylvania for 
higher learning. 
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(5) Story of Horace Mann and how 
he fought for free education. 
How he believed, like Jefferson, 
that education must be given to 
all the people, because only citi- 
zens who are educated, can de- 
cide intelligently and well the 
questions before them. How he 
believed all should have free 
schools, how he helped to start 
them, and how all his life he 
tried to make this a country of 
true democracy. 


(6) Story of John Dewey and his 
crusade for the “learning by do- 
ing” method, which replaced the 
stiff, formal recitation class of 
schoolmaster days. (This story 
gives an excellent opportunity to 
show the contrast between our 
form of teaching which lets a 
child think for himself, and the 
totalitarian form of education 
which seeks to stifle thinking and 
standardize the mind. ) 


General Purpose 


The general purpose of this unit of 
study is to supplement and enrich the 
school curriculum. 


Besides the textbooks already in use, 
these additional ones will make good 
enrichment source material: The His- 
tory of Education and Readings in the 
History of Education, Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston; Old Time Schools and School 
Books, Clifton Johnson (for factual 
material and pictorial illustrations of 
education in colonial and pioneer 
times); McGuffey and His Readers, 
Harvey Minnich, American Book 
Company, New York (for the story of 
McGuffey and his readers); Adventur- 
ing in Young America, Edna McGuire, 
The Macmillan Company, New York; 
(for stories of colonial schools, pages 
143-156, and for stories of pioneer 
schools, pages 267-279; School Bell 
Rings, Sandra James, Scribners, New 
York (stories of school life in Bos- 
ton, Virginia, New England, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Oregon, and the 
Plains, from 1775-1863); Story of 
American Democracy, Mable Casner, 
Harcourt Brace and Company (for 
factual material about Daniel Webster, 
pages 211-212 and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, pages 76-78); Thomas Jefferson, 
A Boy of Colonial Days, Helen Mon- 
sell, Bobbs Merrill, Indianapolis (ex- 
cellent book to read to pupils before 
introducing the statement he made 
about education); Abe Lincoln, Fron- 
tier Boy, Augusta Stevenson, Bobbs 











ON FILM—This scene is from one of a series of filmstrips on “Our 
American Heritage.” The strips are valuable teaching aids. 


Merrill, Indianapolis (excellent book 
to read to pupils before introducing 
the statement he made about educa- 
tion); Champions of Democracy, Jo- 
seph Cottler, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston (for story of Horace 
Mann); Modern Pioneers, Cohen, 
Allyn and Brown, New York; (for 
story and factual material about John 
Dewey ). 
Aims 


The specific aims of this unit are: 


(1) To emphasize the underlying 
democratic principles of freedom 
to learn, think, express opinions, 
and make decisions, choose a vo- 
cation and learn how to practice 
that vocation. 


To show how our democratic 
educational system developed 
and to point out how totalitarian 
school systems differ from ours. 
To impress pupils with the im- 
portance of the individual and of 
his right to learn with an open 
mind. 

(4) To interpret the meaning and 
principles of freedom to learn 
with an open mind in terms that 
will renew the pupils’ appreci- 
ation of this liberty, and inspire 
them to be on guard against 
present day threats and encroach- 
ments. 


Launching the Unit 


To launch this unit of study we sub- 
mit the seventh installment of our con- 
tinued story about Antares, the star 
boy, who is living on earth and learn- 
ing about the American Way of Life. 


The Story: 
The Puzzle of 
Treasure 
Island 


NTARES, Benny Mac and Mr. and 
A Mrs. Hall were sitting around a 
card table in the living room, 
planning the party Mrs. Hall had 
promised them. At the party they 
would organize the boys and girls of 
the neighborhood into a Good Citi- 
zenship Club. 

Benny Mac had a sheet of paper 
and a freshly sharpened pencil, jotting 
down the names of those who were to 
be invited. 

Besides Johnny and Mary and 
Irene and Bob and Jerry and four or 
five others who lived nearby, Benny 
Mac and Antares decided to invite one 
grown person each. 

“I think we ought to have the min- 
ister from the church down the street 
to meet with us,” suggested Antares. 
“After all, it was his sermon that gave 
me the idea about starting a club.” 

Benny Mac wrote Dr. Carter Bow- 
ing’s name on the invitation list. Then 
he said, “I'm going to choose Miss 
Hamilton for the grown person I in- 
vite. She'll be our teacher in school 
this year, and I think she ought to 
know about our club.” 

When the list was finished Benny 
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Mac and Antares set to work mz 
the invitations. 

In white ink on red paper 
printed the words: 

Who? Benny Mac Hall and An 

What? Party. 

Where? The home of Mr. and 
Ben Hall. 

When? Friday afternoon from 
until five. 

Why? To organize a Good Cii 
hip Club. 

The boys enclosed the slips of 
on which they had written the it 
tions in little red tubes resembling 
crackers, attached a string for a 
and delivered them in person to 
one whose name appeared on th 

It was agreed that Benny Mac 
Antares would decorate the bac 
where the party would be held, 
Mrs. Hall would plan the games 
Mr. Hall would have charge of tl 
freshments. 

At last the day for the party ar 
The backyard was gay with flag: 
colored pennants. Along the 
fence was a heap of fresh reddish 
A pasteboard sign stuck on a sh 
identified the head as “TREAS 
ISLAND.” 

When all the guests had arrived 
Hall passed out small tin shovel. 
set them to digging treasure. Eve: 
Bowing and Miss Hamilton join 
the fun. The sand and gravel 
soon flying everywhere, into eyes 
and down necks. 

After about two minutes of fre 
digging Johnny found the first 
ure. It was a jagged piece of 
board with the words, “STOP QI 
RELING AND .. .” printed on 

“What the heck?” ‘he said, ho 
the cardboard up for everybody 
and read. “This doesn’t make s« 

About that time Irene found an 
piece of cardboard. It was jagged 
but it was a little bigger and hac 
ferent words printed on it: “TH 
WEEE oss 

“I get it,” said Johnny. “It’s a § 
sized jigsaw puzzle.” 

“Smart boy,” said Mrs. Hall, 
ping her hands in applause. “ 
are about one hundred pieces in 
she told them. “Find all of the | 
fic them together, and you will 
an important message for your ¢ 

It took another fifteen minut 
digging before all the pieces 
found and counted. 

Then everybody set eagerly to 
assembling the small pieces intc 
big piece. 


work making 
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on from three 
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rs. Hall, clap- 
slause. “There 
pieces in all,” 
| of the parts, 
you will have 
or your club.” 
*n minutes of 
» pieces were 


agerly to work 
ieces into one 


It was not easy. A whole hour 
passed before the job was completed. 

It was the story called “WHEN 
THE QUAIL GREW ANGRY.” 

Miss Hamilton read it aloud to the 
boys and girls while they sprawled 
on the grass with their hands under 
their heads, listening. 

When Miss Hamilton finished the 
story Antares got quickly to his feet. 
“Thank you, Mrs. Hall,” he said, “for 
helping us to understand that one of 
the first rules of our club must be co- 
operation.” 

Mr. Hall rolled two big freezers of 
ice cream out on the lawn from the 
back porch, while Antares was talking. 

In no time at all the group had 
elected Johnny as the club’s first leader, 
had decided to use Antares’ suggested 


name, The Soap Box Club, and were 
giving their undivided attention to 
eating the big dishes of ice cream Mr. 
Hall had placed in their hands. 

“There's lots of planning to be 
done still,” said Bob. “When shall we 
get together again?” 

“Yes, we ought to have a regular 
meeting time and a regular meeting 
place,” said Irene. 

“Well, why don’t you plan to meet 
one afternoon each week after school,” 
suggested Miss Hamilton. “Remember 
the old school bell will start ringing 
again Monday, and I don’t know of any 
better place for you to plan your pro- 
gram and put it into practice than in 
the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground.” 

“Suits me,” said Antares. 


“Suits me,” said all the others in 
chorus. 

At the mention of school Antares 
felt a sharp stab of loneliness. If he 
stayed on earth and went to school it 
would be months before he could go 
back home, to be with Mother Moon, 
Father Sun and his star-brothers and 
star-sisters. Still he ought to make the 
most of his earth-visit. Everybody said 
school was one of the best places on 
earth to learn about good citizenship 
and democracy. Besides there was the 
club he had started. 

“Should he stay on earth or go back 
home?” Antares asked himself. It was 
a hard question to answer, but he 
would have to make up his mind be- 
fore school opened Monday morning. 


HE Eats = 


The quail would have\beey\happy but\for one oe were 4fraid of the 
h m\dows and \caught them an Id — | 
ething\to protect theyhselves from/ danger. So # 
he quaikcatcher, came again, 3 
rganize themselves\into a club z themselves\io be caught. a 
soon as the-q{uail-catchey threw hi them they would pug 
rgéugh a mésh\ in the net,\and they lift it together and fly away withAt. \ 
i flown Out of \sight they jwould/let the net dr@p into the top| of A tree ant 
ro nder it %,. . ‘ 
: The\eader said’ he\would permit himsel -Aught.too, for\he would not want 
. the others\to face/fa dange he was not willjhg to face\himselfTha\ was why he was /j) 
the leader. ) | “i , 
: The/plaw worked ellNh 
But they allowed themselves Xo be ca 
a team, they‘carried off, the net ‘as they hag 
= But their Anemy, the quail-catcher, 
each time bripging a new net with him, 
» began to ¢ el in the net. 
~ One ffuail accidentally/bumped into another one, “Who shoved \ 
the al. - : 
j “I didn¥ shove you; it was in aecident,” saifthe first bird. 
“Stop quyrreling and lift the ne,” cried andther quail. 
Still Another quail said, “Lift it yoursefi Punk doing all the pulli 
Before\the quail cquld settle their Quarrel am\ make pegce amo 
their enemy, the quail-cateher, made his net secure alffearrif i them of 
So the cladh of strong\quail was destfoyed because it forgot to coo 
work together. 













IN DICTATORSHIPS 
children are taughf 
the dictator can never 
be wrong. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


‘| respect our leader, but 
we know he can make mistakes 


TWO SYSTEMS—Half and half posters, made by students, may be used to show how 


our democratic educational system differs from totalitarian schooling. 


Things to Make and Do 


These creative activities are planned 
to induce, heighten and motivate 
thought about the growth of the demo- 
cratic processes of our educational sys- 
tem. 


Dioramas 
A series of dioramas (miniature 
stages, with miniature characters, 
properties and scenery), depicting 


scenes in the growth of our educational 
system, would be a dramatic way to 
show how far along the road of democ- 
racy Our nation has come since those 
early days when Governor Berkley of 
Virginia openly and publicly ex- 
pressed thanks that “we have no free 
schools.” 


This project should naturally come 
near the end of the study. The teacher 
and the pupils should go back through 
the stories on freedom to sift them for 
scenes suitable for illustration. 


There may be as few or as many 
scenes as time and interest dictate. 

Some possible scenes for illustrating 
in this way are: 


(1) Governor Berkley making a pub- 
lic speech to a large group of 
people. 


(2) A Dame's School, showing the 
interior of a colonial home where 
the children are grouped around 
a housewife learning their ABC's 
from hornbooks. 

A Master's School scene with one 
pupil standing before the master 
reciting his lesson while all the 
other pupils sit stiffly with books 
in hand on wooden benches. 
Interior scene of a pioneer school- 
house with log walls, chinked 
with mud; floors either bare or 
covered with puncheon boards, 
and pupils seated uncomfortably 
on log benches without backs. 
The schoolmaster may be shown 
at his desk with birch rod handy 
for unruly pupils. 


(5) Schoolroom scene of the 1800's 
showing pupils sitting stiffly at 
attention, with hands folded on 
desks, listening to the teacher. 

(6) A modern schoolroom scene with 


two or three groups of children 
working informally on “learning- 
by doing” projects. 

Let the group divide into interest 
groups to make the scenes, plan the 
background and write the interpreta- 
tions. 


This project calls for careful re- 
search to discover authentic costumes 
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and scenery for the settings ¢ 
picted. Before starting the w 
a trip to the library where th 
will look up pictorial illustr: 
the scenes. (Two books will 
cially helpful: Adventuring i 
America, Edna McGuire; and 
America, volume 3, section 4. 

These directions will sim, 
making of the dioramas. 

(1) Obtain from a grocery 
many wooden apple boxes as 
to be scenes. Turn each on 
side, curtain the opening, anc 
interior for the stage. 


(2) Paint scenes on con 
paper and paste to the back : 
of the box to form the backg 

(3) Figures may be mad 
ways. The simplest method is 
the characters to scale on c& 
color them, cut out, and stan 
paper dolls. More durable an 
nent figures may be molded 
Clothes pins may be dressed 
sent the characters, also, wi 
molded from clay or papie 
hair made from colored ya 
arms and legs made from f¢ 
cleaners. Tiny dolls may some 
found in novelty stores and 
ten cent stores which can be d 
represent the characters. 


(4) Scenery may be ma 
easily accessible things. Cut 
heads from matches and sta 
for logs. Dye sponges green 
and bushes. The children’s 
tion will soar to great flights 
ning scenery and discoverit 
items to make. 


When the scenes have be 
pleted light them with flash 
give depth and perspective. 


Dramatizations 


Plan, write, and give a | 
falls into three episodes: 

(1) Colonial school days. 

(2) Pioneer school days. 

(3) Modern school days. 


interest Center 


Obtain copies, if possible 
New England Primer, the 1 
Readers, and the Blue Back 
and keep on browsing table d 
development of this unit of 
pupils will have ample oppor 
become familiar with them. 


Spelling Match 


Children always enjoy 
their skill against each other 
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ing matches. Conduct a spelling match, 
giving the words from Webster's old 
Blue Back Speller. 

Stories may be told preceding the 
spelling match, about the old-fash- 
ioned spelling bees held in pioneer 
days to intensify and heighten the 
children’s interest. 


Half and Half Posters 


Half and half posters may be made 
by dividing a space of poster paper in 
half and placing in one-half a picture 
illustrating some phase of school life 
as it exists in a democracy and in the 
other half a picture illustrating some 
phase of school life as it exists in a 
dictatorship. 

This project offers a good way for 
the children to summarize and report 
on some of the things they have been 
thinking about. 

Example one: The first half scene 
of poster one might show children 
playing some sharing game with the 
legend: In America children are taught 
for living; the second half scene of 
poster one might show regimented 
children of a dictatorship marching 
and practicing for war, with the le- 
gend: In dictatorships children are 
taught the glory of war and death. 

Example two: The first half scene 
of poster might show a parade in 
which the president of the United 
States appears and people line the 
street to welcome him and the legend: 
In the United States we respect our 
leader, but we know he can make mis- 
takes just as we do. The second half 
of the poster might show a dictator 
being hailed by his people, and the 
legend: In dictatorships children are 
taught the dictator can never be wrong. 


Radio Quiz Program 


A radio quiz program is a good way 
to conduct a review and make it seem 
like a game. 

Allow each pupil to write out ques- 
tions based upon what he has studied 
in this unit on the right to learn. 

Arrange the front of the schoolroom 
like a radio broadcasting station with 
a microphone. The group may elect 
one pupil to be a quiz master, who 
will preside by calling different chil- 
dren to the microphone to answer the 
questions prepared by the group. 

Interest may be increased by giv- 
ing small prizes to each pupil who 
answers his questions, right. 


Culminating Activity 


The most profitable closing program 
is the one which gives the pupils op- 
portunity to recount their learning 
experiences to others. 


A conducted tour to show and ex- 


plain the dioramas could be made a 
valuable culminating activity. 


Arrange the dioramas in historical | 


sequence on a long table in a dark 
room and spotlight each one separately. 


Send out invitations to pupils in 
other rooms to take the historical tour. 
They should come in small groups of 
threes and fours and the project should 
last for as many days as necessary for 
all the pupils from other rooms to see 
the dioramas. 


The different scenes of the dioramas 
should be shown by especially ap- 
pointed guides, while especially ap- 
pointed narrators tell the stories. 





Accounting Hints 


(Continued from page 37) 





Some employers go this far with 
their instruction and no farther. A con- 
tinuous follow-up is required to pro- 
mote morale, and this may be accom- 
plished by group rather than individ- 
ual instruction. The alert accounting 
executive is constantly striving to im- 
prove accounting methods and proce- 
dures, and since such improvements 
are accompanied by changes in meth- 
ods and procedures, each accounting 
department employee should be in- 
formed not only as to what changes 
are made but also as to why they are 
made and whom they affect. An em- 
ployee is likely to question the value 
of the work he is doing if at more or 
less frequent intervals he is merely in- 
structed to drop or change this or that 
procedure without explanation. 


Business is a cooperative venture in 
which success is largely dependent 
upon a smoothly running organization 
of intelligent, well-trained, conscien- 
tious and loyal employees, and the 
more that is done to make each indi- 
vidual feel that he and his contribu- 
tion are vital to the growth of the 
business, the greater will be his spirit 
of endeavor and cooperation. Incentive 
should be given to accounting depart- 
ment employees along with other em- 
ployees to offer suggestions for im- 
provements in methods, simplification 
of procedures, elimination of unneces- 
sary forms and reports, and other 
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money—and time-saving ideas. An in- 
vitation to accounting department em- 
ployees to contribute to the suggestion 
box will quite as often result in a satis- 
factory response as in the factory group. 
Some suggestions undoubtedly will 
prove to be deserving of an award, 
and may surprisingly reveal a grasp of 
procedures and objectives by one or 
more accounting department employ- 
ees such as to justify promotion to a 
more responsible position. 


Supervisors should be alert for indi- 
cations of executive ability. An em- 
ployee who shows promise of ability 
to do more than his job requires 
should be given an opportunity to 
perform other work during a period of 
illness or vacation of a fellow-worker. 
The more he can learn about the oper- 
ation of the department as a whole, 
the more valuable will his services be- 
come. If he has imagination, “account- 
ing sense’, or whatever you wish to 
call it, he should be given every en- 
couragement possible. Top executives 
of a business frequently are men who 
have risen from a start in the account- 
ing department. Accounting machines 
may have taken the place of the book- 
keeper, but technological advance can 
never displace the accountant. The abil- 
ity to analyze and interpret figures, to 
discover facts and draw logical conclu- 
sions therefrom, and to exercise inde- 
pendence of thought and judgment, 
are prime requisites in an accountant. 


Every year thousands of young men 
and women are graduated from busi- 
ness colleges and from the business 
administration schools of our univer- 
sities, and a surprisingly large percen- 
tage of them have majored in account- 
ing. Whatever may have been the at- 
traction to accountancy that motivated 
their choice of study, few of them will 
become outstanding in that field unless 
they have certain qualities of character 
and personality which mark the edu- 
cated man. Both the knowledge gained 
through study and the innate qualities 
of the individual must be exposed to 
experience before it can be learned 
whether the young accountant has the 
Capacity to rise to the heights required 
of leaders in modern business. One of 
your accounting department employees 
may be potentially such a leader, and 
you should give him every opportunity 
through the right hand of training and 
experience to rise to greatest heights 
of which he is capable for, in so doing, 
you will be performing a service of the 
highest importance to your company, 
your employees, and your country. 





IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICL 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Con: 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign mz 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may s 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialties 

H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Waterbury re Inc Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division 


Torrington 


United Air- 


craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plugs) West Hartford 

Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 

Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 

United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 

Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 

Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 

United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 

Aircraft Tubes 


American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Air Ducts 

Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Airplanes 

Chance-Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 

Corp Stratford 


Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co. 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aluminum Ingots 


Waterbury 


Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 


Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc. New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co. Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 


Permatex Fabrics Corp The Jewett City 


Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 


packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick)) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Hartford 


(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) ) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equpiment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 

Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co pe Watertown 
Balls 
— Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 


ng) Hartford 
Hartiord Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 


burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 


Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
New Departure Div of General 


New Britain 
Motors (ball) 


Bristol 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) ) Stamford 
Bellows 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 

Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co. East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 
N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 
Bristol Company The 
Saling Manufacturing Company 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
(patented self- 


aligning Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
Benches 

Charles Parker Co The (piano) Meriden 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 


National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 

Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturnig Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Bleaching. Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 


Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
lower Fans 

Colonial Blower Company 

Spencer Turbine Co The 


Bridgeport 


Plainville 
Hartford 
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(Adverti 


Blower Systems 

Colonial Blower Company 
Ripley Co Mic 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co I 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co Gamat 


Bolts & Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, machin 
bolts, stove) WwW 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 


33 Hull St 

Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The ] 


Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Ma 
National Folding Box Co Inc New 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co Nev 
Robertson Paper Box Co } 
Robert Gair Co 
Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) 
Connecticut Container Corporation 
gated shipping containers and interic 
Wa 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, f 
WE 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) 
Robert Gair Co corrugated and sol 
shipping containers) 
Boxes & Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc TI 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co B: 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc T 


5 East 
M S Dowd Carton Co 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper 


Nev 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The Ne 
Robertson Paper Box Co ] 
Robert Gair Co 


S Curtis & Son Inc San 

Warner Brothers Company The B 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 

Bridgeport Paper Box Co 

Heminway Corporation The W 

Strouse Adler Company The Nev 


Braided Fiberglas Sleeving 
Ansonia O & C Co 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co Mi 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
(automotive and industrial) B 


Russell Mfg Co The Mi 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Mi 
Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wi 
tubes) 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co V 


Miller Company The (phosphor bronze ; 


in sheets, strips, rolls) 
Plume & Atwood M fg Co The (she 
rod) T 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Wate 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets ond 


V 

Brass & Bronze Ingot Meta 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The T 

Whipple and Choate Company The B 
Brass Goods 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to ¥ 


Rostand Mfg Co. The (Ecclesiastic: 

Wares) 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (to ¢ 
Wate 


Waterbury Companies Inc (to order 
sheet metal parts) V 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
Olin Industries Inc Ne 

Brass Mill Products 

Bridgeport Brass Co 

Chase Brass & Copper Co V 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The T 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Wate 


CUT 


in Connecti- 

eign markets 
'§ May secure 
(Advertisement) 


ms 
Plainville 
Middletown 
otostats 
Hartford 


New Haven 
» (domestic only) 
Stamford 

ts 


its, machine screw. 
Waterville 
Milldale 


ot) 
3 Hull St Shelton 


E 
Portland 
The Hartford 


i 
The Manchester 
nc New Haven 
Co New Haven 
Montville 
Portland 


etal) Portland 
rporation (corru- 
and interiors) 
Wallingford 
i (paper, folding) 
Manchester 
sh, bond, security, 


s urham 
d and solid fibre 
Portland 


ates 
ort Inc The 
olding Bridgeport 
Norwich 
Bridgeport 
Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
Groton 
ne (paper folding) 
New Haven 
Co The New Haven 
Montville 
Portland 
Sandy Hook 
The Bridgeport 
-Setup 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
€ New Haven 
Sleeving ; 
Ansonia 


Middletown 
ngs 
-Manhattan Inc The 
1) Bridgeport 
Middletown 
Parts 


Middletown 


les 


‘onze 
(sheet, wire, rods, 
Waterbury 
heet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Waterbury 
hor bronze and brass 
Meriden 
. The (sheet, wire, 
Thomaston 
pany Waterbury 91 
(sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
ingot Metal 
The Thomaston 
ol The Bridgeport 


s 

The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Ecclesiastical Brass 
Milford 

ipany (to order) 
Waterbury 91 

(to order) (sm 
Waterbury 
s Company Division 
New Haven 


roducts 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
The Thomaston 
apany Waterbury 91 
(Adst.) 


it’ §S M AD 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415, Forestville 
Brass Wall Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 


Bridgeport 
New Britain 


New Haven 


Broaching 
American Standard Co. 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The 
Buckles 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 

(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Buffing Compounds 
Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The 


Plantsville 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Danielson 


Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 


Staffordville 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
L C White Company The Waterbury 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 
Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
: Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
; Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric Company 


Meriden 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


; $i Cams 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Rowhottom Machine Company Inc 


: : Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc 


Waterbury 


Hartford 
. . Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & 


trimmer) Willimantic 
, . Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co. The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
7 _ Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 
c _ _ Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Linin 
Palmer Brothers S . 
‘ Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The 
Bridgeport 
Casters 


Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 


Thompsonville 


Fitchville 


. ., Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
c rass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
onnecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
Iron castings) New Haven 
Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) Meriden 
astern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
oftte iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
rillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Castings (continued) 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) : Branford 
McLagon Froundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
: Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray-iron) Bristol 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 

Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 


Chain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

? Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Chain—Bead 

Bead Chain Mfg Co The 
Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a_ spe- 
cialty) New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Chemicals 
American Cynamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
South Norwalk 


Apothecaries Hall Co 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Agricultural 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Cherries 
John Magee & Co Incorporated 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 
Chromium Process Company The 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation 
Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Hartford 


Cushman Chuck Co The 
Clay . 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Saybrook 


Waterbury 
Shelton 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (spring 
& electric) New Haven 
William L Gilbert Clock Corporation The 
Winsted 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 


General Electric Company 
Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 
Plasticrete Corp 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Bridgeport 


Fitchville 


Hamden 
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Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 
Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Controllers 
Bristol Company The 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Copper 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Copper Sheets 
New Haven Copper Co The 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company 
Cord Sets 
General Electric Company 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) . 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation 
Wallingford 


Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 

Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 


Cosmetic Containers New Haves 

Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 

Waterbury 


Seymour 

Seymour 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting ; 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 
Cut Stone 


Dextone Co The 
Cutters 


American Standard Co (special) Plantsville 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Dental Gold Alloys 
J] M Ney Company The 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
Soundscriber Corporation The 
Die & Tool Makers Te 
New Britain 


Moosup 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Hartford 
Centerbrook 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 


Parsons Tool Inc 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 
688 Third Ave 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The 
Wiemann Bros Mfg Co The 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
( Advt.) 


New Haven 
Manchester 


Manchester 
Hartford 
Derby 








me Ba. M A D 
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Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Dies 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Disk Harrows 


Hartford 


Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 
Displays 
Sawyer Display Corp Stamford 


Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The 
ware Corp 
Sargent & Company 


American Hard- 
New Britain 
New Haven 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Drapereis 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 


Drilling Machines 


Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(sensitive) Hartford 
Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Blakeslee Forging Co The Plantsville 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Bridgeport 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Edged Tools 


Collins Co The (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 
Elastic Braid 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Elastic Webbing 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 


Electric Circuit Breakers gr 
Trumbull Electric Mig Co The Plainville 


Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 

Electric Cords 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Torrington 
Rockbestos 


Electric Hand Irons 


Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
“Durabilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Rogers Corporation The Manchester 


Electric Knife Switches 

Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 

Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Specialties 
Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Plainville 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 


Gregory 


Centerbrook 


Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 
Electric Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Motors 
Electrical Motors Inc 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 


Rockbestos 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 


US Milford 


Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electronics 

Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Ripley Co Middletown 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 


Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Ine (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co _Hamden 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The (including 
wrinkle finishes) ; Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aricraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 

Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 

United States Envelope Company, Hartford 

Division Hartford 
Exhibits 

Sawyer Display Corp Stamford 

Extractors—Tap 

Walton Company The West Hartford 
Eyelets 

I. C White Company The Waterbury 


Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 


Kensington 
(Snap) 
Waterbury 91 


Glenville 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 

Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 


Milford 


Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Havena 
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Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industr 
Sandy | 
Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co 17 
881 Boston Post Road Mi 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 C 
St New H 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The New H 
Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Har 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St An 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) B 
Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc | 


lures) Lak 
Flashlights 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Di 
Olin Industries Inc New I 
Flashlights and Radio Batteries 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Di 
Olin Industries Inc New I 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New B 

Gaynor Electric Company Inc Brid 
7 Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 

Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willin 


Wallin: 


Wiremold Company The Ha 
Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Company Brid; 
Forgings 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co M 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 

Brid, 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-fe1 

Waterbu: 


Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (mal 
iron castings) New I 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) ] 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, ; 
num and bronze) Midd! 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chay 
New 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, 
Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (war 
oil fired) South Ne 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fa 
Furnace Linings 


steel) Sou 


Mullite Refractories Co The Ss 
- Furniture Pads 
Gilman Brothers Company The ( 


Fuse Blocks 


Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 


New 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 


General Electric Company Brid 
Gage Blocks 

Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-c 

and steel) Ste 
Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Br 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Midd 

Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 

Gillette-Vibber Co The New I 
Gaskets 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (fr 

materials) Midd 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Ir 


Brid 
Gauges 
American Standard Co Plar 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum— 
ing automatic control) Wat 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stz 
Helicoid Gage Division American Ch: 
Cable Co Inc Bric 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The H: 
Glass and China 
Rockwell Silver Co The (silver decorat 
Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 For 
Glass Processing 
Woodbury Glass Company Inc 
Box 8 East Hi: 
Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, 


: J Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed regu 
centrifugal, hydraulic) Pe 


( 





Cc UT 





and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


5 
alty Co The 
Milford 
) 423-33 Chapel 
New Haven 
ists 
New Haven 


Wallingford 


1es) 

East Hampton 
St Ansonia 
is, lines) Bristol 
tries Inc (nets, 

Lakeville 


ompany Division 
New Haven 
Batteries 
ompany Division 
New Haven 
ates 
. New Britain 
Bridgeport 
quipment 
The Willimantic 
Hartford 
ctric 
Bridgeport 


Milldale 

shapes) 
Bridgeport 
iy (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


rs Co (malleable 

New Haven 

on) Bristol 
semi steel) 

New Britain 

ron, brass, alumi- 

Middletown 


Ss 

123-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 

steel) Southport 


The (warm air 
South Norwalk 
ustrial) Fairfield 
s 


Shelton 
1e Gilman 
nc The 

New Haven 
rtridge 
Bridgeport 
a lifetime-carbide 
Stamford 
Branford 
Middletown 
al Plating 


New London 


ny The (from all 
Middletown 
anhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 


Plantsville 
vacuum—record- 
Waterbury 
1) Stamford 
erican Chain & 
Bridgeport 
itting 
So The Hartford 
1a 
rer decorated) 
Meriden 


7 
New Haven 
x 415 Forestville 


1g 
8 East Hartford 


it 
iafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


speed regulating, 
Portlan 
(Advt.) 


it’ $ 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The_ (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 





New Haven 


Waterbury 
Grommets 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Hand Tools 


Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 

James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 

Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Bit braces, 
chisels, dividers, draw knives, hammers, 
pliers, squares, snips, wrenches) Southington 

Hardware 

Bassick Company The (Automotive) ) Bridgeport 

P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (Builders) Netw Brtain 

Sargent & Company New Haven 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) _ Middletown 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 

Hardware—Marine & Bus : 

Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 

Hardware—tTrailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 

J H Sessions & Son ‘ Bristol 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 
Hat Machinery 

Doran Bros Inc Danbury 
Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 

Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 

Heat Exchangers 

Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 

Heat Treating 

A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 

Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave 

Driscoll Wire Company The / 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division : 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 

Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave 

Heat-Treating Equipment 

A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 

West Haven (Main Plant) 

Autoyre Company The Oakville 

Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc.The (commercial) 
2996 Homestead Ave Hartford 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 

Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 

heating devices) Meriden 
Heavy Chemicals 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 


Hartford 


Elmwood 
Shelton 


Hartford 


acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
: Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 


Beacon Falls 


Manchester 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
: Hose Supporters : 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


: Hose Supporter Trimmings 

Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 

_ Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 

Hot Water Heaters 

Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
os Hydraulic Brake Fluids : 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
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Industrial Finishes 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Industrial and Marking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Industrial Refrigeration ‘ 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division (Special- 
ists) Terryville 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
, Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
(“Coracide’” DDT 
Simsbury 


Darworth Incorporated 
Dispenser) 
Insecticide Bomb 

Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 

Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 
Seymour 

Instruments 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical _and_ Tem- 


perature) New Haven 
Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Insulating Tape 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Ironing Machines—Electric 

General Electric Company Brigeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Boring 


Parsons Tool Inc New Britain 


American Standard Co Plantsville 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Jigs and Fixtures 
American Standard Co 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Graham Mfg Co The Derby 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Labels 


J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 


Plantsville 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Laboratory Equipment 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division 
Terryville 


Eastern Industries Inc 
Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 


New Haven 


Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Lathes—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 


. Bridgeport 

Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 
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Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Lighting Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 
Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecti- 
cut Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 


P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 

ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Town Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
orp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Loom—Non- Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwicn 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 


drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 


Peck Stowe & Wilcox Co The (Machines & 
tools for sheet metal fabrication—manually 
& power operated) Southington 

Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) 

Mystic 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 

Torrington 
Machine Bases 
State Welding Co The (Fabricated Steel & 


Salvage of Broken Castings) Hartford 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 


Machine Work 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Hartford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Park Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) ) Torrington 
Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Patent Button” Company The Waterbury 
Special Devices Inc (Special, new develop- 
ments, engineering design and construction) 
Berlin 
(Advt.) 
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Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Conveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn rotary 
conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 
Machines—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radial drills) 
Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New_ Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machinery—Metal- Working 
Bristol Metal-working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 
Machinery—Screw and Rivet 


Bridgeport 
Norwalk 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Drawing 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manganese Bronze Ingot _ 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 
Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 


Marine Equipment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marine Reverse Gears 


Middletown 


Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 


Park Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanical Specialties 
Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 


Gregory 


Metal Cleaners 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
United Chromium Incorporated 

Metal Finishing 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Metal Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) 
Waterbury 
Metallizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
_ Metal Products 
State Welding Company The Hartford 


Metal Products—Stampings 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 
Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
Hayes Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 


H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 


Waterbury 91 
New Britain 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Stanley Works The 


Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company~ 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Millwork 


Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Milling Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 
Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 
Monuments 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
117 Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastic) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamps Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
Napper Clothing 
Sandee Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 

Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 

rolls) Waterbury 


Nickel S'iver Ingot 


Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
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Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American 


ware Corp New 

Sargent & Company New 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Compa: 
Non-ferrous Metal 


Castings 
Miller Company The 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & } 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of C 
cut Printers Inc I 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
E 
Miller Company The (domestic) 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, . 
cial and industrial) S 
Silent Glow Oil 
1477, Park St 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) | 
Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan | 


Br 

Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30 | 
underwriters above and under groun 


Burner Corp The 


South |] 

Whitlock Manufacturing Co The I 
Olives 

John Magee & Co Incorporated Ss 

Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Th 
Outlets—Electric 

General Electric Company Br 

Ovens 


W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) 1 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 


Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The ( 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Mid 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan | 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bri 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hi 
Corp New 
Sargent & Company New 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Compai 
Painting—Infra Red Baking 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company E 


Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New 
Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The ] 
Panta 

Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel « 

Bri 

Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robe 
Co Inc 

New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New 
Robertson Paper Box Co M 


Paper Boxes 

Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) 
National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding( M 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setuj 


Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bri 

M Backes’ Sons Inc Wall 

Warner Brothers Company The Bri 
Paper Clips 


H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St . 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div 


Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Di 


Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Passenger Transportation 
Connecticut Company The (local, subrut 
interurban) New 
Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 


Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rol 
} 

Seymour Mfg Co The S 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, 
rolls) Wa 


c UT 


es 
: American Hard. 
New Britain 
New Haven 
ng Company The 
Stamford 
Castings 
Meriden 


Milldale 


Washers 


ent 
Stamford 
geport & Hartford 
ng 
ision of Connecti- 
Hartford 
ny The 


New Haven 
; 
(domestic) 
Branford 
tic) Meriden 
(domestic, commer- 
Stamford 
rp The 


Hartford 
idustrial) Fairfield 
/ick 
Manhattan Inc The 

Bridgeport 


0 to 30 M gals, 

ider ground) 
South Norwalk 

» The Hartford 


ted Saybrook 
Ingots 
he Thomaston 
tric 

Bridgeport 


dustrial) Fairfield 
ers 
Shelton 


vany The (leather, 

Middletown 
fanhattan Inc The 
ve) Bridgeport 


merican Hardware 
New Britain 
New Haven 
ng Company The 
Stamford 
i Baking 
Company Hartford 
imels 
New Haven 
The Meriden 


ish wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 


Div Robert Gair 
Portland 
o The New Haven 
Montville 
Ss 


g) 

> (folding) 
New Haven 

0 The New Haven 

folding( Montville 

and Setup 

any Bridgeport 
Wallingtord 

The Bridgeport 


Norwich 


Beaver St Ansonia 

Cores 

‘Lowell Div) ; 
Mystic 

es 

‘Lowell Div) | 
Mystic 


4 
, 


Portland 
ortation 
cal, subruban and 
New Haven 
igs 
New Haven 
ecialties 
Ivoryton 
nze 
strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
Seymour 
ic (sheets, strips, 
Waterbury 
(Advt.) 


ei 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate comeony The Bridgeport 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 
Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Stamford 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 


Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 
Pickles 
Goodman Brothers 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company ~— Essex 


Meriden 


pe 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 

Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 

copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (abricated) Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 


New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Plastic Buttons 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 

West Willington 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Meriden 
Wallingford 
Watertown 
Waterbury 


Plainville 
Branford 


Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Plastic Gems 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Plastic—Moulders 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company 

Conn Plastics 

General Electric Company 

Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 

Watertown Mfg Co The 

Waterbury Companies Co 

Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Hartford 
Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company 
Platers 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 
Platers—Chrome 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Ce Plating Processes and Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
s Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
. Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The 
; Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariftville 
i Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
: Precious Metals 
J M Ney Company The (for industry) 


Hartford 
: Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Preserves 


Goodman Bros (and jellies) Meriden 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol’’) 
Simsbury 


Hamden 


Bridgepodt 


Ploanville 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Bridgeport 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 


Stamford 
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Press Buttons 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 

Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 


Bridgeport 


Manchester 
Presses 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(automatic mechanical) Hartford 
Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A _ Division of 
Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 
New Haven 


Taylor & Greenough Co The 

T B Simonds Inc 

The Walker-Rackliff Cermpany 
Printing Machinery 

Thomas W Hall Company 
Printing Presses 

Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 

Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 

United Cinephone Corporatoin Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 

Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 

Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 


Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 


Waterbury 
Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
artford 
Radio and Television Components 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Radio Receivers 
General Electric Company 
Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


Bridgeport 


Shelton 

Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Refractories 
Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Stamford 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Sorensen & Company Inc 


Resistance Wire 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine. Co The Bridgeport 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Hartford 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
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Rivets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
H Sessions & Sons Bristol 
aybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per) Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestoc-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
Roasters—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
ods 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 
bronze) Waterbury 91 
Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘‘Factice”’ 
Vulvanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S_ Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Rubber Heels 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubber Soles 


Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubber Tile 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 


New Haven 


Danbury 


Danbury 


Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
Sandblasting 
Beij & Williams Co The 
Sandwich Grills—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—industrial Dial 
Kron Company The 
Scissors 
Acme Shear Company ; The 
Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 
Doors and Porches) Hartford 
Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 


Derby 

Screws 
Atlantic Screw Work (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 
cap screws) Waterbury 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Holo-Chrome Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company wre € 
vt. 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
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Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Screw Machine Products 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 


19 Staples Street , Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 


Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 


New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 
New Britain 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 


New Britain 


Olson Brothers Company (up to %” capacity) 

Plainville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 

Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 

S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 

Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Screw Machine Tools 

Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Waterbury 
Screws—Socket 


Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 

Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells 

Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 

Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 

Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 

sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 


American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Shoe and Corset Laces 
Ansonia O & C Co 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company 


Ansonia 


New Haven 


Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 

B Slide Fasteners 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Shoe Hardware Div S Rubber Company 
KwiK zippers) Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Soap 

J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 

Solder—Soft 

Torrey S Crane Company 

Special Machinery 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 


Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Hartford 


Plantsville 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
National Sherardizing & achine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 


Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Sponge Rubber 

Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 
Spreads 

Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 

Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Fiat 


Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Fiat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 


New England Spring Manufacturing omener 
le 


Unionvi 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
orp Bristol 
New Rastend Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring ‘Coenen The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) ~- Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 


J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 

New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(small) Hartford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 


Stampings—Small 

Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
L C White Company The Waterbury 

Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 
Steel Castings 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 

Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 


New Britain 
New Haven 


Bristol 
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Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (tex 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middlet 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterh 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The She 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 


Wiremold Company The Hart! 
Surgical Dressings 

Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killis 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Ha 

Surgical Rubber Goods 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Hz 
Switches—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridge 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insula 


New Ha 
Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The  Centerb: 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Ha 
State Welding Co The Hart 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Mer 
Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The Middlet 
Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The West Hart 
Taps, Gutaoeng 
Geometric Tool Co New Hi: 
senate Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Mo 
Tea 
Upham Food Products Inc package and 
balls) Hawley 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Water! 
Television Rece:vers 
General Electric Company Bridge 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hart 


Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivor 
Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acet 


Rock 

Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett 
Thermometers 

Bristol Co The (recording and automatic 

trol) Water 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridge 
Thermostats 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc ( 

matic) Bridg 

Thin Gauge Metals 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thom: 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinne 

rolls) Water 

Thread 
American Thread Co The Willim 
Belding Heminway Corticelli Pu 


Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 

South Willi 

Lloyd E Cone Thread Co The nha 
ton sewing) 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and W iNlim 

Wm Johl Manufacturing Co M 


Threading Machines 


Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double 

automatic) Bridg 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thom 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The Watet 

H C Thompson Clock Co The B 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Center' 
Timing Devices 

A W Hayden Co The Wate: 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Center! 

Seth Thomas Clocks Thom 

United States Time Cerporation The 
Wate 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 


A W Hayden Co The Wate 
M H Rhodes Inc Har 
Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous n 
in rolls) Wate 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middl 
Tool Designing 
American Standard Co rn 
( 


UT 


The (textile, 
Middletown 


Waterbury 


Shelton 


Fittings 
Hartford 


East Killingly 
New Haven 
is 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 
cables 
tos insulated) 


New Haven 


Centerbrook 


New Haven 
Hartford 

and alloy) 
Meriden 


Middletown 
West Hartford 
New Haven 
Moodus 


ckage and tea 
Hawleyville 
ents 
Waterbury 
rs 
Bridgeport 


y 


Hartford 


ies 
Ivoryton 
s 
rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 
Jewett City 


automatic con- 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


ny Inc (auto- 
Bridgeport 

als 

C Thomaston 

in or tinned in 
Waterbury 


Willimantic 
Putnam 

yn sewing) 
jouth Willington 
(industrial cot- 
Moodus 
and Willimantic 
Mystic 

1es 

‘he (double and 
Bridgeport 


Thomaston 


al 
Waterbury 
Bristol 
Centerbrook 

S 
Waterbury 
[The Centerbrook 
Thomaston 

tion The 

Waterbury 


ie Switches 
Waterbury 
Hartford 


on-ferrous metals 
Waterbury 
Middletown 


. Plantsville 
(Advt.) 
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Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 
Willimantic 
Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 


Tools, D'es & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 


Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Harttord 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
George P Clark Co 


Stamford 
Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 


Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Tube Clips 
li C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 


Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


_ Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc 
Underwood Corporation 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Typewriters—Portable 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 


Underwood Corporation 
Hartferd and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co “(Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


: : Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 


Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 


_ Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


5 Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


R Valves 

Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive chtck 
valves) South Norwalk 

W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


oe Valve Discs 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Hartford 


Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


. Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Varnishes 


Staminite Corp The New Haven 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 


Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Merdien 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Waffle lIrons—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Washers 

American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 

Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 
& wrist) New Haven 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instan- 
tenous & storage) Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
Viscol Company The Stamford 


Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welding 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porcupine Company The Bridgeport 
State Welding Co The (Equipment Mfrs 
& Steel Fabricators) Hartford 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and _fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
~bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 


Wire 

Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (Hair 

(Spring) North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 

enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 

nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 

and Nickel Silver) ‘ Waterbury 91 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


Hartford 


New Haven 
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Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 


; ‘ _ Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 


Wires and Cable 
General Electric Company (for central sta- 
tions, industrial and mining applications) 
Bridgeport 
(asbestos 
New Haven 


Rockbestos 
Insulated 


Products Corporation 
Wires—Building 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Wires—Telephone 
General Electric Company 


Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 


Southport 

John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Rolock Incorporated 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Fairfield 


Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co 
Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The Oakville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Winsted 


Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wiremolding 
Wiremold Company The 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The 


; Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
: Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


; Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woven Awning Stripes 


Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 
knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 


P O Box 1030 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Waterbury 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 

















Twenty Years Ago 
This Month 


Connecticut Industry 
Reported... 


THE DEMAND FOR “WASP” 
ENGINES in Canada has resulted in 
the organization of a Canadian branch 
of the Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
Company, which is expected to be in 
production at Longueuil about the 
middle of February. The Canadian cor- 
poration will have a capitalization of 
$200,000. Operations at first will be 
confined to assembling, overhauling 
and servicing airplanes. With expan- 
sion of the business, the company will 
enter into the manufacture of parts. 

The directorate includes the follow- 
ing officers of the Hartford company: 
F. B. Rentschler, president; Charles 
W. Deeds, secretary and treasurer and 
S. A. McClennan and J. F. McCarthy. 
The Canadian directors are C. H. Dug- 
gan, Ross H. McMaster, H. G. Wels- 
ford, G. Montague Black and James 
Young. 
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POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, 
INC., the largest manufacturer of cur- 
tains in the U. S. have recently pur- 
chased the Connecticut Mills plant in 
Danielson, which have been idle since 
the early part of 1928 when the fabric 
manufacturing activities of the Con- 
necticut Mills Company were removed 
to Albany-Decatur, Alabama. Al- 
though Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
now operate five mills in Danielson 
and vicinity, it has become necessary 
to secure additional floor space in order 
to meet a natural expansion of the 


business. 
xk kk 


EDWARD H. DAVIS, statistician 
of Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, was 
elected first vice president of Connecti- 
cut Junior Achievement, Inc. at its re- 
cent annual meeting held at the Hotel 
Bond. 

xk 


THE SALTEX LOOMS, formerly 
known as the Salts Textile Company 
of Bridgeport recently acquired by the 
Henry Blumenthal Company is said 
to have a sufficient bank of orders on 
hand to place an additional 1100 em- 
ployees as soon as the looms can be 
put in order. From all indications, a 
total of 3,000 employees will be on the 
payrolls of the company by the end 
of 1929. 


THREE NEW FIRMS will be located 
in the city of Bridgeport this year. The 
first will be the Elwood Electric Com- 
pany, remodelers of shoe machinery, 
the second, the Health Apparatus Com- 
pany, now of Long Island City, locat- 
ing on Central Avenue, and the third 
the Brunnell Toy Company, Inc., of 
Worcester, Mass. The Brunnell Com- 
pany is changing its location in order 
to be near their largest market, New 
York City. 
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THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 
OF COMMERCE, midwest manufac- 
turers and business men, are complet- 
ing plans to conduct an industrial war 
against New England for the purpose 
of securing a large block of Pacific 
Coast business which is now going to 
eastern manufacturers because of their 
cheaper water or joint rail and water 
rates via the Panama Canal. 





Business Tips 


(Continued from page 41) 


The resulting reserve appears in the 
balance sheet on the liability side. A 
third method is similar to the one just 
described except that the charge to set 
up the reserve is made to Earned Sur- 
plus directly. In setting up such a re- 
serve, one company described it as 
“Reserve for Excessive Costs of Fixed 
Assets” and explained its use by saying 
that it was made necessary because “the 
cost of facilities added since the war 
are believed to be abnormal.” 

A final point is the future disposi- 
tion of the reserves created as explained 
above. The most obvious procedure is 
to charge a portion—the “excessive 
cost” portion—of replacement cost to 
such a reserve as replacements take 
place, only the remainder of replace- 
ment cost being set up as cost of plant 
assets and made subject to future de- 
preciation. The confusion which this 
would cause in the accounts is appar- 
ent in view of the present general un- 
acceptability of a basis different from 
“actual cost” for purposes of income 
taxation and annual reporting to se- 
curityholders. An alternative, and 
simpler, method would be to reverse 
the procedure when and as the current 
price index turned downward. Thus, if 
a reserve was built up by charges 
against annual income, it would in the 
future be reduced by credits to annual 
income, offsetting, by the amounts of 
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credit, the larger depreciation expen: 
appearing elsewhere in the stateme: 
of income and representing actual bi 
“excessive” replacement costs. 





Service Section 


FOR SALE: Norton External Lapping M 
chine Model No. 10-U Serial No. LV-21¢ 
Excellent condition. Complete with mot 
timer, laps and assorted work holde 
Address SE-3468. 


FOR RENT: One story brick building w: 
a total floor space of 9,000 square feet. 

feet wide, 150 feet long. Convenien 
situated in the city of Winsted. Buildi 
in good condition. Oil Burner—steam he 
Ideal for factory or other business requiri 
that much floor space. Address RE-264. 
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American Appraisal Co., The 
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Conn. Printers, Inc. Outside Back Co 
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Outside Back Co 
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Sherman Transfer Co., Roger 
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Thompson Water Cooler Co. 
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Jaws like these | 
CEE MAR Tray 


Steel furnaces need scrap. It's as basic a raw material as ore 
itself. Shears such as this in our yard cut scrap into digestible 
sizes for the furnaces. It will pay you to feed them. 


Call us in to talk about ways to handle and segregate your 


scrap so that you will receive the highest possible return. 
There's no charge for this service. 


STOTT) Cee 


135 FRONT S17 NEW HAVI 


Scrap specialists far 50 years 
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Case, Lockwoop & Brainarp 
Hartford 1949 Connecticut 








